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CHAPTER I. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

A SELECT circle of admirers had collected in 
the summer twilight to listen to the harp and 
cornet players who had stopped before the 
" Crown," opposite Aldridge's, in St. Martin's 
Lane. There was a choice assemblage of little 
boys and little girls ; one long scraggy maid of 
fourteen, carrying an infinitesimal baby ; a very 
short boy staggering under the weight of a fat 
infant ; a brewer's drayman, lounging against 
the wall; a butcher boy, a loitering police- 
man, a printer's devil, one or two tattered 
women, with two or three nondescripts — ^who 
had gathered to hearken to the then popular 
strains of ''The Ivy Green" and "Woodman, 
Spare that Tree." 

The harpist was the more remarkable man 
of the two performers. He was tall, about 
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hf'a^ang pace cbwn idKr snceL. Hfr Ihcscs 
bad l>ecame jnnDHxms'Bi^iis: 'hvm ^jukjym 
fnght^ and the ooadbman ir»b ir ^^sjb cmnviug^ 
to rem tkem in ariDabe -xfasm c^ierlaB lumd. 
far }ie liad cxitirehr ioBi Ids coxextoL Jk^ liie 
T^ihicle caxne ^fipBg wikm^ a ^^rriTI scream 
nzig out. It ^was ixax3^ l>r a ^mamaoL whb 
waved ber arms n^idi an a^iecr of 1^ wildesc 
tearor. RaTmand. as iik oomnmioB iiad 
caSed Iuhl loolced ujiw and &Skfmaig the 
gbunce of lier distended eviK.l>e^idd a chisMiT 
urchin of three or ftmrTeais rmaanp: dkcract- 
edly in the middle of i^ street. The oow^ 
man >9r^ nnaw:are of the pcrasdmhy of tbe 
child^ and ev^en had he known of the danger, 
h^ would have been xmaUe to ciied: tlie 

Th^ harpbt> witJiont a momem^s he9ta;tKm, 
ipmng Ix^rx^-atyJ. It was Ji perilous axtezapt, 
^f th^ animals >p^'^6i>e rearing and plunging fear- 
Allly* The oceupant of the carriage stretched 
hU h^d tK>m the window^ bat he was inca- 
pA^l^ of Ironing either himself or otiios. 
iUymotid darted on the child, and sraaed it 
^itl^ a rirm ^faap? but just as he was reoo- 
v«>rtH^ hU l>alaneo^ one of the horses plunged 
fi>i*wat^l» Quick ^ lightnings Raymond caught 
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the rein, and pushed the creature back; then, 
with a bound, he gained the pavement, and 
placed the child in the arms of its mother. 
The whole scene passed in an instant, yet 
every one felt as if it had taken an hour. 

The poor mother clasped her boy to her 
breast with an incoherent outburst of grate- 
ful thanks to the brave man who had rescued 
him; then, with a few indistinct muttered 
words of blessing, she disappeared. 

The horses, probably thinking it would not 
be worth while to continue playing pranks 
when there was no longer any chance of in- 
juring anybody, suddenly calmed. As they 
quieted, Eaymond grew pale as death, reeled, 
and fell into the arms of a policeman, who had 
been watching the scene. A crowd gathered 
magically; reinforcements running up from 
Long Acre, Little St. Andrew Street, Cran- 
boum Street, and the various abutting regions. 
In a moment, all was confusion. 

The cornet-player emerged from the public- 
house as his companion fell. 

" Hilloa, hilloa ! what's the row, my covey?" 
he exclaimed, pushing towards his friend and 
elbowing the bystanders aside. 

The gentleman who was in the carriage, 
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headlong pax^e down the street. The 
had become unmanageable from 
fright, and the coachman was in vain e 
to rein them in or make them obey hi 
for he had entirely lost his controL 
vehicle came flying along, a shrill 
rang out. It was uttered by a woma 
waved her arms with an aspect of the 
terror. Raymond, as his companioi 
called him, looked up, and foUowir 
glance of her distended eyes, beheld a c 
urchin of three or four years running di 
edly in the middle of the street. The 
man was unaware of the proximity 
child, and even had he known of the c 
he would have been unable to che< 
horses. 

The harpist, without a moment's hesi 
sprang forward. It was a perilous at 
for the animals were rearing and plungin 
fully. The occupant of the carriage sti 
his head from the window, but he wa 
pable of rescuing either himself or 
Raymond darted on the child, and se 
with a firm grasp; but just as he wai 
vering his balance, one of the horses p 
forward. Quick as lightning, Raymond 
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seeing the man fall, opened the door 
sprang out. He was a tall, handsome ma 
about sixty — the beau-ideal of an En| 
nobleman — with the lofty, gracious bearii] 
one of gentle birth and breeding. 

"Is he much hurt?' he asked, making 
way through the knot of idlers and cui 
gazers, every one yielding instinctively tc 
commanding step. 

" I don't know, sir, I'm sure," answered 
policeman, on whose knee the head of th< 
sensible man lay. *' He looks like it, tho 
uncommon, I must say." 

" He must be taken to the hospital, foi 
looks as if he were dying," said the ge] 
man. " A cab ! There is none in sight, 
ten minutes' delay may be worth as mud 
the man's life. What is to be done ?" 

"Well, sure enough, he does seem bi 
hurt," observed the policeman. "He e 
be taken to St. George's. Don't you be une 
sir ; bless you, these things happen every 
a'most — so much the worse, to be sure, 
doesn't seem inclined to hopen his hey< 
that's what I look to, you see. Stand 
some of you. Do you want to smother 
man ?" 
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" Brandy — ^that's the thing," interposed the 
comet-player, with the air of a man who knows 
what he is talking about. " Why, there ain't 
nothing like brandy, by jingo !" 

The gentleman hastily gave him a shilling, 
and he darted once more into the '^ Crown," re- 
appearing in a second with a glass of brandy, 
and followed by the landlord and several 
persons. 

The cornet-player knelt down, and opening 
his comrade's mouth, poured some drops of 
the liquid between his lips. In a few moments 
the eyelids of the harpist imclosed. He stared 
vacantly around him; then, raising himself 
on his elbow, he seemed to be endeavouring 
to recollect what had happened. 

" Well, how are you, old chap? How do you 
feel, eh?" demanded the cornet-player, affec- 
tionately. 

"Yes — I remember, Farley — I wrenched 
my SiTm. Let me get up," muttered Rajmond. 
The policeman assisted him to rise. 

The gentleman anxiously inquired how he 
felt. Raymond assured him that he did not 
experience any ill effects from the accident. 

" I think I got a turn at the danger to the 
child," added he. " I feel all right now." 
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" I am afraid you have been hurt," said the 
gentleman, watching his unsteady movements. 
" I ought to make you some recompense for 
your bravery, especially as I was, however 
innocently, the cause of the mishap, and as I 
in all probability owe my safety to you." 

He drew out his pockef-book and opened it, 
but glancing at Ra3nnond, he saw an expres- 
sion on the face of the poor street musician 
that made him hastily open the compartment 
which, instead of gold or notes, ^contained 
merely his cards of address. 

" If you find that your arm has been in- 
jured even temporarily, — ^if you are disabled 
from work, you will apply to me, and I will not 
fail to help you. I am going to Scotland now, 
but I shall hear of your application, if you 
require my assistance," he said, giving him a 
card. 

Raymond took it, and bowed his head in 
token of gratitude. He glanced at the inscrip- 
tion on the card, which was " The Earl of 
Charrington, — Carlton-house Terrace." Then 
Lord Charrington stepped into his carriage 
and was whirled away. 

The crowd, however, was not so eager to 
depart. The little group of idlers felt more 
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indignant than otherwise when they observed 
the two musicians prepare to move on, and 
fancied they were being defrauded of the best 
portion of the evening's entertainment. 

" Oh, I'm all right," said the harpist, some- 
what impatiently, in answer to the irritating 
inquiries which besieged him. " Come, Farley, 
let's be moving." 

He nodded to the policeman, and to those of 
the loiterers who had helped him ; then took up 
his harp, and walked away, accompanied by 
the cornet-player. 

*' My arm certainly feels stiff," he remarked, 
as they walked up Bloomsbury-street, '' but it 
doesn't pain much, luckily." 

"You may well say luckily," answered 
Farley. " I say, I hope it will be all right in 
a day or two. 'Twould be a deuce of a job, 
you know, if you were knocked up and couldn't 
play — ^imcommon hockerd — both for you and 
for me — ^but especially for you, you know." 

Eaymond shuddered, and hurriedly changed 
the subject. They w^nt on their accustomed 
round without recurring to his accident, and 
it was, as usual, late at night when the pair 
turned their steps towards their respective 
domiciles — one to the Blackfriars-road, the 
other to Drury-lane. 
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did nearly knock the wind out of me, by 
jingo !" 

" What are you after ?" demanded the other, 
accepting the proffered hand, with a friendly 
air. " Where are you off to now ? I thought 
you were gener'ly attending business about 
this time?" 

*' Bother it, yes," responded Farley, in a 
vexed tone. " Why, the fact of the matter 
is— but, blow it, 'tis a long story, and it's dry 
work talking. Have a drain?" 

" Well, I don't mind if I do," answered his 
friend. He was a tall, seedy-looking indivi- 
dual, with bushy red whiskers, and a lurking, 
suspicious glance, as if he feared in each lamp- 
post an officer of some kind or another. At 
the same time, he evidently desired to assume 
what he considered to be a military air and 
manner, for he swaggered defiantly, cocked 
his hat over his eye, and switched about him 
with a little cane, as if to delude the passers- 
by into the idea that he forgot for the moment 
that it was not a sword. 

Farley pushed open the door of the "Goat and 
Compasses" and went in, followed by his friend. 

"Well, what's it to be, old boy?" he asked, 
carelessly. 
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" Well, I don't think we can do bet 
a drain of Old Tom," was the answer. 

" Carry, my hangel ! a quartern of 
and two glasses," said Farley, in a jai 
insinuating tone to the barmaid, as h 
the necessary funds on the shining lead 
of the bar. 

The Hebe of the " Goat and Corapasfi 
a very smart young party, with exce 
black eyes and wonderfully red lips, 
moment when Farley and his friend ( 
she was engaged in a most interestin, 
tion with two dissipated-looking, elal 
dressed young fellows — probably law-s 
from Gray's Inn— who were lounging 
mid-day libation of bitter ale. She '' 
dently greatly chagrined on being thu 
lierly addressed by the vulgar man 
shabby suit, but she did not betray he 
tion, merely placing the required glasse 
him, and resuming her animated conv 
as if nothing had occurred to interrup 

"A friend of yours, Carry?" inqui 
younger " swell," confidentially, as he 1 
the ash off his cigar. 

" The idea !" Carry tossed her he 
with a disdainful glance turned her 1 
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the two objectionable customers at the lower 
end of the bar. " Don't be ridiculous," she 
said, with a little short dry laugh, as if the 
joke had been a very pungent one. 

'* Well, you were going to tell me ?" said 
Farley's friend, settling himself comfortably 
in a corner, on an empty barrel. 

*' To be sure— of course. You want to know 
why I'm strolling about for my own private 
diversion on this particular occasion, instead 
of going to my office like any other gent, and 
reading over my morning's correspondience ? 
Keckonin' I'm 'avin' an 'oUiday, eh? But 
you're clean out, and no mistake — never was 
further from the real truth of the case in 
your life before, though you're a smart chap, 
generally speakin'. The fact is, Braxford, the 
firm of Farley, Raymond, and Co. — ^there isn't 
any Co., you understand, but that makes no 
difference, and it sounds better — the firm has 
dissolved for the present, and my partner has 
been obliged to retire for a time into the seclu- 
sion of private life." 

"Into private life!" echoed Braxford, in a 
significant tone, and with a peculiar flash of 
the eye. " Then you mean he has to " 

"Lord bless you, is it Raymond? Is it 
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that proad chap? He that is such a stuck-up 
ftllow^ and goes on as if he was the heir to a title 
and ten thousand a year, only kep out by die 
right owner — he never pots himself in the 
way of being County-Courted, not be — always 
does everything <m the square — is as ignonnt 
as a thre^year<dd of the meaning of a judg- 
ment summons* But, mind yoa, I don^t ai^ 
so to ^pange him — not L by George ! Hfloe 
bim. He^s a joUy good feDow, wixb no Innn- 
bi^t abcvut him — ^s>i^ all tbrragsib, as sore as 
my name^s Tom Farlev, He ocrcainlr isnH 
%\ue to stand a dnuxu or that dort of tbii^; 
and be vefv often lum:^ up bis nose at a joke; 
if it ti>uebo$ on annbinj^ be don**! d^oose to 
bave Ui^gb^l at. and loc^ as jiakann as a 
ju\\^ if ^^iM" bints as t^:a3^ cai ibe bcxse onoe 
in a way^ <^ :s^> <«n: hoiwliax ibe JBrbnis 
a iMan oan i W exvaytbing^ bsnin^ lie wis a 
\>baniM^y)i\>n ; and ib«i b^s manxd. poor 
\W\i\k xv^ kn^^w — «id ^^"^ oMi^ a ftllk«w mnst 
Vty^> baa^iete'^inH wb^rsa be$ xn^ a &aiiihr.aaad 
^^>^ ^JH al) i^ kjis — oa\vicrs^^ ii^s »► be «x- 
jyv^^vt Hxvifvwe. wi«i!v^ w:k^ 1? Oiu yes — ro 
W bjrW< *i lbl^ :s^^ » ^ liw »Ts — Rj[r- 

>kIUv^ i^^ )m^ )|l|fv"' 
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" How was that?" inquired Braxford, ob- 
serving that he paused. 

" Well, the long and the short of it is, that, 
some six weeks ago — ^let's see, this is ^" 

" August — ^the fourth." 

" Ah, yes, to be sure — -just six weeks ago, 
we was playin' in St. Martin's-lane, just out- 
side the * Crown' — ^you know that public, they 
keep stunning good brandy there — but that's 
by the way. However, we was playin' there, 
when a coach comes dashing along, like I 
don't know what, and nearly demolishes a 
child. Rajmond, who is gener'ly so quiet, 
you know — I should never have dreamt of his 
tearin' about him in such a style — what must 
Raymond do, by jingo, but make a rush at 
the two infuriated quadrupeds, and stop them." 

" Rather a dangerous experiment," observed 
Braxford, sipping from his glass. 

" Rather. I was in the public at the mo- 
ment, looking after my own affairs, as an 
honest-minded Christian might, and which is 
nothing to nobody. When I came out, what 
should I see but Raymond Ipng as flat as a 
flounder, as dead as a fluke, and as white— ay 
— ay, as white as anything, in the arms of a 
crusher. You may just imagine my feelins 
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at that critical moment. His face i 
white — as anything you like, and it wa 
after neariy soaking him in brandy tli 
could get him to so much as open hia 
I really thought it was all over with hi 
think I may fairly say that I brough 
through." 

" Then," remarked his friend, " he hac 
run over, I suppose?" 

"No, no," answered Farley, *'he st 
his arm some way, I don't know ho^ 
didn't feel it much at first, for a week 
but after a while his arm grew so s 
couldn't carry his harp, or even pu 
strings with his left hand. I don't 
whether I mentioned it was his left an 
he hurt ? Poor devil, it's a terrible aff 
him, for he has a lot of young 'uns, whi< 
lamentable thing under the present c: 
stances, or, for the matter of that," he j 
with a philosophical air, " under any ci 
stances ! And then to be reglarly knocl 
like this. Hang it, it's hard lines 
fellow, I'm blowed if it isn't." 

" Then how does he manage to carr} 
asked Braxford. 

" 0, goodness only knows ! He ^vritei 
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beautifully, and that has stood his friend to a 
certain extent in this unfortunate concatenation 
of affairs, for Thingemy and What's-a-name, 
in Regent-street, who used to give him odd jobs 
now and again, have helped him a little. They 
gave him some music to copy for military bands 
and such like, and they sent him for a little 
while to the British Museum to write out old 
chants and things from the manuscripts there^ 
for Lord Somebody, who's making a collection 
of some old rubbish or other. I believe they 
knew him when he was a swell — ^for I really do 
believe myself he was a swell at some time or 
other. But, by Jove, when one has a family 
to support, odd jobs are very little use, and 
it's no joke to make a Saturday. What's a few 
shillins when one has a parcel of babbies 
squalling for grub, and not so much as a loaf 
of bread in the cupboard ? Ton my life, now, 
it does make a man feel like I don't know what." 

" Truly," reflectively observed Braxford, 
who had finished his glass, "I'm sorry for 
him. I didn't know much of him, to be sure ; 
but, from what I have seen, he seems a well- 
enough sort of fellow. I suppose he has come 
down on you, though, for a trifle to help him 
over this little difficulty V 

VOL. I. 2 
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Farley hastily swallowed the last contents of 
his g]as8,and then coughedviolentlyf to another 
an embarrassment which he could not hide. 

^ What the deoce ! ^ he then said ; ^^ how is 
afeDow to lend what he hasn't got, I should like 
to know? To take nothing fincHn nothing is a 
problem that even the wise men out of the East 
couldn't be expected to sohre, letting alone 
that other cove that used to do the riddles and 
questions one finds in the 'rithmetic boc^s.'' 

^" That*s true enough,'^ responded Bradford, 
in a philo60{^cal tone. 

^^It iai't so jolty easy to find the needful for 
one's selC"^ added Farley, "^ particlarly when 
one has an old woman of one's own to keep; 
and as tor giTing another chs^ a 1^, wh«i 
he's got a lot of children, and a wife into the 
bargain — ^weU, Fm uncommon sorry for him, 
and aDthat ; but its morally impossible. What 
can I do ? I have been to see him only onoe, 
toa Fm ashamed to say ; but what's a ftDow 
to do ? Now, I put it to you, as a reascmable 
man« wiio knows something of the ways of the 
world, where ti^ the good of gcHug to see a poor 
devil, and being made to feel miseralJe, wh^i 
you can^t do nothing for him, and partielarty 
when one hasn^t much time, bdng, as I might 
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say, a business man, with affairs to attend to ? 
You know it isn't easy to manage all this, by 
Jupiter ! Now, is it ?" 

He spoke as if vehemently defending himself 
from some unjust charge or accusation. 

" But," inquired Braxford, who was prepar- 
ing to depart, and had commenced elaborately 
polishing his elbow on the lead-covered bar, 
*'what will he do if he doesn't get over this 
Httle— this Uttle difficulty ?" 

" 0, it isn't so serious as to keep him from 
business for more than a few weeks at most. 
The only thing is that, perhaps, he and all his 
young 'uns may be starved to death before he 
can go out again ; for people can't very well 
do without eating for seven or eight weeks, 
you know. I really must go in a day or two 
to see how he is getting on. I pity him from 
my soul, I'm sure ; but pity's rather thin fare 
to hungry folks, by George ! " 

" Then how have you been getting on with- 
out him?" 

" Deuced badly, I can tell you^ and no mis- 
take — ^and that's what has brought me out this 
morning. I took up with a young chap named 
Colton — ^the biggest blackguard you ever came 
across in your Ufe," answered Farley, in a tone 

2—2. 
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of mingled vexation and disgost. **3 
couldn't stand him more than a week 
though, for the matter of that, he coul 
either, and only saved me the trouble of 
up a shindy with him by giving me tl 
as I might say. So I'm now going 
after another fellow — a sort of a fiddh 
I'm told, is a steady-going man, vnth : 
sense about him. I can't abide yoi 
drunken humbugs, that can't see a pul 
theymustbe rushing in, and think of not! 
lush, lush, lush the live-long day, and ai 
anything but half muzzy. It does agj 
me to that extent, you've no idea. Noi 
what I liked about Raymond. Ah, he 
chap! Well, you're off?" 

" Going my way ?" demanded his fri 
they prepared to leave. 

"How the dickens can I tell 
way you are going? City- ways or 
wards ?" 

"I'm going towards the New Roa( 
swered Braxford, with a significant wi 
a dry laugh. "Just going on a litl 
business — ^not. on my own account, you 
stand, but for somebody who would be 
much obliged to me for letting it alone. 
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a neat affair, and has cost me a good deal of 
trouble." 

"But these things had best be kept dark, 
sometimes," said Farley, with a slight answer- 
ing laugh, seeing he hesitated. " It's best not 
to be too inquisitive on these occasions. I 
hope you'll find the gent at home, ready to 
receive the invitation of his sovereign, like a 
loyal subject. I'm going in the other direction. 
Good-bye!" 

"^eU, good-bye," responded Braxford, 
offering a large hand encased in a still larger 
Berlin glove of dubious hue. " See you some 
time during the week. The old lady, your 
maternal parient, is all right, I suppose ?" 

*' Blooming, thank you," replied Farley. 
" And the missus — ^well, I, hope ?'' 

'' First rate," said Braxford, with a good-bye 
nod. 

And they parted, each going his way. 
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CHAPTER in. 



1lt.VTM0X1>S HOME. 



It \v«i« II Tnw. mM^ disagrenble Angust^iiKMm- 
in^r^ N^ry unUk<e the ^ w n e i mKu of August 
nh>ming^ Th<^ $ky >ir«$ oT^fxmst with duk 
ipmy \m<^Mupn>mmng dkwds. witb m imy «• two 
^W'^^otrnt^nj^ UW ;ii $hr smile, bere and diete. 
Th^i>^ >Mi$ A Ktwixim^* oioar die 

OUhum^Mire^i ^tk) <>$i)icr um^ JkkxK- kioldii^ 
^^<'ithf^r ^^ t)i^ T^t TKNT to t^ left. iA- stepped 
t^ml;\\\ ;(itHf!c<*4nc ^ i!*>orc thex^ ^«sne Tenr fer 
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dinners, of blighted hopes, of decayed fortunes, 
and blinks with a bleared and languid rather 
than a despairing gaze at the wall facing it, 
which has a remarkably ugly, physiognomy, 
all broken out into an irregular, poverty- 
stricken eruption of yellowish bills and posters. 
The windows are grimy, for there is apparently 
no object in cleaning what is neither looked at 
nor through, for as no stranger ever passes 
down the street, of course there is nobody 
either to stare or be stared at. There 
are children playing, though they create 
none of that uproar of noisy mirth ordi- 
narily noticeable in a group of little ones 
at play. 

Stumbling upstairs, on pausing at the top, 
the way is barred by a singularly dingy door, 
behind which voices may be heard, neither 
sweet nor pleasant in their tones. A female 
is speaking in a querulous, vexed accent above 
the rest. 

*' Don't keep plaguing me. My goodness^ 
can't you keep quiet for once in your lives ? 
I never get a moment's peace with the pack of 
you — troublesome brats that you are. Go and 
play." 

A whimpering responds to this latter in- 
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voice like music, and a hand and ai 
a duchess or a painter's model mij 
envied. Haising her eyes, which 1 
bent on the ground, she looked oi 
window, and up at the patch of d 
above, which seemed gathering its strc 
a down-pour of rain which should 
whole day and night. 

" Just fifteen years," she muttered, s 
** just fifteen years to-day since our u 
A pretty anniversary ! Cursed be i 
when I took him instead of his broth 
But how was I to know that he wag 
poor spiritless creature ? And to thin 
might have had my carriage and s 
and a grand house, instead of being 
here, dying inch by inch of hunger, : 
to a fool who can't get bread for himsel 
less for me. I hate him. And then i 
of that day when I was taking in th 
which he got to copy — and for which 
paid six shillings, forsooth ! — when I w{ 
into the shop, being hustled aside by I 
in her silks and laces, and her servant 
the door of her carriage, with its lu 
pink silk squabs and lolling little dog 
probably eats more in a day than I 
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stroying beauty and freshness. I will back, 
a thousand to one, ill-temper against either, 
for doing the work of both in half the time. 
Age will often give a majesty, a grace which 
sometimes amply atones for the loss of youth, 
sorrow may lend a dignity which wiU forbid 
criticism on its otherwise fatal effects; but 
Ill-Temper, ye gods ! what havoc, what 
wrinkles, what scars — ^ineffaceable, irremedia- 
ble — ^not to be subdued by any amount of 
Kalydor or Circassian creapoi — does it not 
plough! How it runs telegraphic lines of 
crossness between the forehead and nose ! 
How it drags down the corners of the pret- 
tiest mouth, and takes the light from the most 
lustrous eyes! Verily, it is the evil genius 
which transforms the finest young prince into 
a Beast, and converts the Joveliest belle into 
a Troutilla. 

This woman, who is in reality about thirty, 
but who looks ten years older, remains for a 
long time in the attitude of lazy discontent 
into which she had dropped on huddling the 
children out of the room. She was ill and 
cross, and determined to conceal neither ail- 
ment. Yet she had been once .pretty, coquet- 
tish, wheedling, with eyes like twin stars, a 
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voice like music, and a hand and arm which 
a dache^is or a painter s model might have 
envied. Riusing her eyes, which had been 
bent on the ground, she looked out of the 
window, and up at the patch of dingy sky 
above, which seemed gathering its strength for 
a dowu'pour of rain which should last the 
whole day and night. 

** Just fifteen years,'" she mattered, savagely, 
*\iust fifteen years to-day since our marriage. 
A prc-tty anniversary! Cursed be the hour 
when 1 took him instead of his brother Guy! 
Hut how was I to know that he was such a 
|Kior iiplritless creature ? And to think that I 
might have had my carriage and servants, 
mh\ a grand house, instead of being buried 
hotv, dying inch by inch of hunger, married 
to H (Vh4 who canHget bread for himself much 
»o»n for uu\ I hate him. And then to think 
of that K\k\y when I was taking in that score 
whloh »io gt>t to copy— and for which he was 
\H\\i\ nix MilUiugH, forsooth !— when I was going 
juto thi. nhois Wing hustled aside by AiArife, 
HI \m^ f,\\k^ Hud Uk^ms and her servant opening 
iH^jlvH.r v^Mior carriage, with its luxurious 
••^^ MIK ^iuuU Hiul Mling Uule dog, which 
!•• ^'»»^^^»v VHt. mor.> in a day than I or my 
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children get in a week. What a proud detest- 
able woman ! I loathed her from that moment. 
And that insolent music-seller, all smiles to 
her— of course; aU impertinence to me-of 
course. 0, of course. For was not I a poor 
famished-looking, shabbily-dressed creature, 
whose husband was existing on what was 
almost charity, while she was puffed up with 
eating, and pleasure, and pride ? Suppose he 
does bring home anjrthing to-day — ^what then? 
Why, she would throw the sum to a dealer in 
flowers for a bouquet to carry to a concert, and 
think nothing of it. Why am I picked out 
to be so wretched, so forlorn, so cast out 
from all hope, while others flaunt gaily and 
insolently past me, and triumph, it may 
be, in my misery ? Oh, what a life, what a 
life 1" 

She struck her hands violently together, and 
pressed them closely, while an expression of 
mingled rage, sickness, hatred, and despair 
crossed her face. Incipient fever seemed 
coursing through her veins. At length she 
laid her arms across the table, and leaned her 
head on them. 

For some time she remained thus; then the 
door opened softly, and a man appeared on 
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tiie tiiMskold. It was Raxmamdi, Ae ftoect 



He si»5iped on seo&g xke s t ri lwi r of m 
mife, jaid then stole t<9iramds lieririlii seiaikm 
caaikm. On reacldn^ ben. he peered sevtfy 
down, 1K> asoersun if she wss asfeepL 

*^WdQ?" ^e Slid. tsaSoig rcnmd her fice 
miih tbax a3»%ipaiest^ mlDch sts^ 
wiien we nuLcise ihax ;ft peRun is ih*I"njr- 

"^Mv pcicvr dtt&^r aiod Ae huphc He 
4wir <3Prer <sne of the lickectr chns, •■d 
sinxi^dewn beade her. jaaien{Aed to ttloe her 

h«Dd. 

*" ITusQDocess&I ;i^:tt3x. I siQipaBe?^ ic g— f d 
hb wiie. £i&ur her joik hesntr £rai& Ae 



A Xxik otf AfSKKaakin wk^ ihe TCsposse, » 
It jvxx^ KuTSKxiid d»eicl 3>«« ^i^^xnne u» ^potk; 
Hi^t h^ ajftttram ^sDvOOBL cBihr m u im ifl to 

ixeyiiy* hi$ miit m^ »l?fc^ 

^ AiwfcT^ jCw^T^ iJwfcvsT' $Sie died. 

* ^ * 

her ;Knai^ j^^^c^ h^ heai^ jsiid -f^*»*;»ii^ 
h«3)d$ ;t^ if $he WKc^:^ t^ .di?«^ ihe ^sk ado 
^ i«h. ^Sv^ ^nuoMr. li wiB six oke 

^^^»aWjy««y. t\wi«4t£fc«wp»ciieid»Mi! 

^^ ^«h« «»^«Hr: v\ wh« sk 
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agony and madness ! Day after day " She 

began walking to and fro, in an unsteady, 
irritating way. 

Kajmiond rose, and going towards her, tried 
to take her in his arms and press her to his 
heart. " My poor darling !" he said. 

" Let me go," she exclaimed, shaking him 
off enragedly. " What is the use of nonsense 
like that ? It's all very well to look sorry and 
uncomfortable. Of course I know you are very 
sorry and uncomfortable ; it's not very likely 
you'd be glad. But what good does your being 
sorry do, when you can't get work to do, and 
when your hand is still too weak to play ? 
Let me alone. I am very well as I am. I am 
hungry, sick, and wretched. I am dying, so 
no matter. You will not have me much 
longer to keep you in a worry. So much the 
better for you. 0, how I wish " 

She paused abruptly, as if frightened at 
what she was about to say. 

Her husband sat down on the chair from 
which he had risen, and leaning his head on 
his open hands, seemed to reflect. For seve- 
ral minutes a deathly silence reigned in the 
sordid chamber, and then the noise of patter- 
ing feet was heard. The door was burst open 
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in the abrupt, unceremonious fashion peculiar 
to children who are not taught anything in 
particular ; and the troop which had been dis- 
niimed half-an-hour previously, came in tum- 
bling and scrambling. 

" May we have our dinner now, mother ?*' 
demanded the leader, a bright, strong-looking 
briy of eleven. 

His mother turned away, and the children 
TK;gan attacking their father, who had raised 
his head on hearing their approach. 

^^ Hush, poor papa is ill," said one little girl^ 
who could never learn to say " father," having 
luuiu used to the more genteel appellation of 
**|:i^i}ia'' before they came to live in this squalid 
iif fighbourhood. " His poor head feels so hot — 
(), fio hot !" she added, putting her arms round 
Win neck, and passing her small, dewy fingers 
ovfiF his t^m])lcH. 

Hho was about eight years old — ^fair, round, 
in Hj/ito of the hunger from which she had 
iiiiffi}n*.(l during the last few weeks, and had 
I'Mi^, tHn/(le(l, curly, silken locks floating over 
h^r nhoulders, und large lustrous black eyes> — 
Iht' kind of eyes which, as unsophisticated 
ff**o\fU\ Hiiy, *' ahiiost make you cry to look at 
MMfin*'— dark, profound, expressive orbs. She 
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was her father's pet, and her sympathy seemed 
to touch him nearly. 

*' You want your dinner, my lamb, my poor 
little Val," he said, squeezing her in his anns, 
and gazing fixedly into her fathomless eyes — 
and the tone of his voice was ineffably sad. 

Val shook her head, but she did not like to 
utter an imtruth. She scorned "tellingstories," 
because she thought it was cowardly, and 
because she knew her papa held in supreme 
contempt people who did not tell the truth. 
She loved her papa, but she did not care much 
about her mother, who did not mind so much 
adhering strictly and sternly to facts, and who 
was capricious, unjust, and passionate. 

" You would be glad if some good fairy 
came and spread meat and potatoes on the 
table for us, wouldn't you, Val my own, my 
darling, my pretty one ?" continued her father, 
as if trying to make her confess she was 
hungry. 

Val smiled, and displayed a few snow-white 
teeth and the sproutings of others. But she 
would not speak, only looking at her father, 
on whose knee she was perched. 

'' Shall papa go and buy some dinner?" said 
the poor harpist, mth a faint attempt at a 
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sickly smile, as he stroked the soft, peach-like 
cheek of little Val. 

The bewildered child looked at him incredu- 
lously. She thought at first he was " making 
fun," but his aspect was so perfectly grave, 
not to say mournful, that the idea was in- 
admissible. She could only stare at him 
in perplexity, therefore, and wonder. The 
other children crowded round listening in 
silent amazement to this unexpected jocula- 
rity, marvelling what possessed their father, 
usually so serious and loving. But his wife, 
now sitting again in her discontented attitude, 
could not find patience to listen. 

"A\Tiat absurdity are you talking to the 
child ?" she demanded, angrily. " What is the 
use of tormenting her? I daresay she is un- 
happy enough without being joked in that 
ridiculous, cold-hearted manner. I haven't 
common patience with you, and I wonder you 
are not ashamed of yourself." 

*^Say, Val, shall papa go?^ said Raymond, 
without heeding his wife. " Say, my darling, 
my pet, my own, my lamb— shall I ?" 

He pressed her in his arms very tightly, 
and did not remove his eves from her innocent 
face. 
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" Say, say quickly, shall papa go and ask 
some good fairy to give poor hungry Val, and 
her brothers and sisters and poor mamma — 
who is so ill — ^to give them all some dinner? 
I shall say little Val told me to come." 

Val, who was naturally a gay, jest-loving 
child, though usually rather grave in her out- 
ward demeanour, nodded, as if it was a funny 
game they wqre playing. 

''No, no, say 'Go, papa;' nodding won't 
do. ' The fairies might not understand that," 
said her father, who had some hidden motive 
for wishing to be sent forth by the voice of 
his child. " Say, ' Go !' " 

" But I want you to stay here," said little 
Val, who did not seem to appreciate the joke 
in its proper sense, or to be altogether with- 
out misgivings as to the reality of the fairean 
existence. " You are so often at home now^ 
and you used never to stay at home. It is so 
nice. I don't want you to go* I'd rather have 
you than dinner," added the unconscious little 
hypocrite. " Besides, there are no fairies." 

" Hold your tongue, George," querulously 
put in the mother of the little family. " You 
make my head worse with the noise. I am 
scarcely able to hold myself up, I am so ill, — 
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^amd dicn to hsve diis jdbbenng p^o^ <3Dl 
whhoai ad or aim! It is selfish — uiieriy 
sei&ii.'' 

*^ Yoa are oohr joking, 
the eldest boy. lookhig visda 
doQ't mesn leaDy thftt yoa could ^e( dinner, 
do TOO. &dicr? Ton are onlr 9ATiii«r ihaX to 
amiLae Val?* 

His &dier looked at him sadhr. 

*^I COM 9bA I win brin^ Toa home some 
food,** he said, riang. He pressed Val pss- 
sionat^ to his heart, pot her down, said tlien 
kissed his other two giik. Nancy and Amy, 
and his two boys. He soatdied np his hat, 
and was gCMng towards the door when his 
wife's Toice arrested him. 

^* Pray« on what fooTs enand are yoa bent 
now?** she sneered. 

•* To get food for yoa and my childpMi,'' he 
answered. And, withoat farther remark, 
going ap to her, he took her in his arms, 
spite of her le^stance, and kissed her pale 
lips. In a moment after« he was sone- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GUT ATHERLEY. 



A FINE, penetrating rain had begun to fall, not 
violently or heartily, but in a cold, cruel way, 
giving a thorough drenching. Only those who 
had urgent business to transact were out, 
and they wore a crabbed, buttoned-up aspect, 
defying you to extract a kind word from 
them. Everybody seemed in a combination 
to torment everybody else. Carts, waggons, 
and carriages got into inextricable confusion 
at crowded crossings, just for the purpose 
of malignantly keeping fuming groups of wet 
passengers waiting for a chance of rushing 
across; drenched curs ran between the legs 
of unhappy stout old gentlemen, when it 
would have been quite as convenient for them 
to go on one side; rapidly-gyrating wheels 
whirled, splashing mud over shabby garments 
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which could but ill bear additional brushing; 
umbrellas caught in other umbrellas, and 
brought cataracts of rain down on hats and 
bonnets belonging to parties who seemed 
already quite uncomfortable enough. It was 
as dark and as foggy as a day late in No- 
vember, and exercised the most depressing 
influence on all who ventured out, and even 
on those who remained at home. 

Among the latter were the members of a 
family, sitting at lunch in the back drawing- 
room of one of the houses in a street off 
Cavendish-square. The head of the family 
was a man of some forty years of age — a man 
who might have been called handsome but for 
the unpleasant expression of his face. A phy- 
siognomist might reasonably have arrived at 
a conclusion that he did not belong to the class 
who " do spend their days in doing goodly 
things." He was one of those persons who 
never seem to look direct at anything, and 
whose eyes resemble a stagnant pool, casting 
back no reflection. But if he appeared to 
see less than others, he amply made up for 
this peculiarity by seeming to hear more than 
ordinary people. He never spoke except in 
short dry sentences, never had, most probably, 
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a confidential conversation with anybody — 
one of that order of persons who, as well as 
others can judge, never love honestly and 
warmly, but seek a wife with the attention 
one would bestow on looking for an upper 
servant, or with the view of borrowing a sum 
of money without incurring the disadvantage 
of being obliged to return it; the mere fact 
of consenting to lose their liberty by assuming 
matrimonial shackles being, in their eyes, suf- 
ficient recompense for everything. 

The second personage in this establish- 
ment — for she was undoubtedly second, 
despite certain bold efforts for a change of 
dynasty — was Mrs. Atherley, consort of 
Mr. Atherley, a large, stately, insolent-looking 
woman. She had a fair share of beauty, set 
ofi* to the highest advantage by an expensive 
morning dress, which, at the same time, be- 
trayed at once extravagance and a disposition 
to venture a step too near to the edgjB of the 
precipice overhanging vulgarity. She was 
one of those people who never commit any 
original or spontaneous remark, lest they 
should afterwards be discovered to have been 
in error ; and who check any outburst of feel- 
ing or of thought with an icy " Of course — of 
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course," uttered in that tone which makes the 
unfortunate recipient of the rebuke feel as 
though a cup of cold water had been dashed 
in their face — one of those people who, speak 
to them on what subject you will, invariabty 
gaze at you with a steady glance, which seems 
to betoken that they are either wondering 
how you can talk such rubbish, or how much 
you paid a yard for the stuff of which your 
dress is made. 

The third individual was a still, prim lady, 
sister to Mrs. Atherley. Thin, stem, imper- 
turbable, disagreeable. Miss Agnes Cloude^ey 
met the popular idea of an " old maid" com- 
pletely. She Avas sharp in speech, she was 
fond of argument and of nothing else- An 
impertinent nephew, who had been disap- 
pointed in his expectations by her sinking her 
fortune in an annuity, had once said of her 
that she was " like a quiver full of arrows — ^not 
Cupid's arroAvs, certainly — and a stray quiver, 
too, for she had never had a beau attached;" 
the meaning of which absurd observation no- 
body ever succeeded in conjecturing. She 
always appeared to imagine that human beings 
were created for the sole purpose of rendering 
her life miserable ; and might reasonably have 
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been likened to a modem edition of Egypt, 
-with a locust-plague of troubles. There was 
no misfortune which she had not experienced. 
If you casually mentioned some mishap which 
had occurred to anybody, it immediately proved 
a key to unlock a whole Pandora's-box of 
histories — ^not historiettes — of mishaps of the 
like nature, but each much more severe, which 
had befallen herself. No one was grateful to 
her for the numerous successive benefits con- 
ferred by her on them ; no one gave her any 
credit for the exemplary meekness with which 
she bore the oppressive burden of her cares and 
woes. Such a character, to my mind, is almost 
worse than one really bad. For whereas the latter 
is ashamed, and tries to conceal little defects 
of disposition, the former brings forth a mos- 
quito-army of grievances to attack you, re- 
iterating that you must be a hard-hearted 
wretch, or you would pity and console, while 
to attempt to offer pity or consolation is to 
give them the greatest insult they can receive. 
It appears such a doubly ridiculous idea to 
consider that they can ever be consoled, when 
their anguish is past healing. Her dearest 
wish, however, was to impress on everybody 
who had the ill-luck to come within her range, 
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that some secret of the heart, some romantic 
contretemps, had been the real cause of her 
never having been married, and to convey the 
notion that she was as susceptible and ill-used 
as she was lovely. 

The fourth, last, and decidedly least person 
in this little domestic group, was a girl of about 
fifteen or sixteen, pretty, though yet unfinished 
— " like the young moon with a ragged edge, 
still in her imperfection beautiful ;" but so 
fragile, so delicate in her beauty, that she re- 
minded one of the porcelain-tower in Ander- 
sen's story, which was exquisite to^the eye, but 
so brittle, a touch would have shattered it. It 
seemed scarcely credible that the child of so 
hard a pair should be so gentle, so soft, so 
timid, as this little Floretta appeared to be — 
a rose surrounded by thorns. Her blue eyes, 
her fair skin, her pale golden locks, smoothed 
back from a low, unrufiled forehead, all gave 
an aspect which bespoke for her love and 
tenderness, even before you knew whether she 
deserved it. She had a younger sister, a 
contrast to her in every respect, who was 
staying with an aunt in Italy. 

The party had concluded the daily ceremony 
of lunching, and were apparently meditating 
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the necessity of separating. Mr. Atherley rose, 
and taking a letter from his breast-pocket, 
walked over to the fireplace, where a small 
fire had been kindled in consequence of the 
dampness of the atmosphere. He was seem- 
ingly absorbed in the contents of the paper 
which he held, when Mrs, Atherley said, in a 
tone which his practised ear warned him por- 
tended something, — 

" I believe, my dear, that your benefit is to 
take place this day week ?" 

Mr. Atherley, who had raised his eyes when 
she began, bent his head in the affirmative. 

" Then, as Floretta and I shall be present, 
of course I shall Want some money, my dear. 
None of my dresses are fit to be seen ; and more 
especially, Mr. A., as my sister Julia and her 
husband are coming up on Wednesday, I 
would wish to be rather more particular than 
usual." Mrs. Atherley, by the way, generally 
was so very particular in her attire, that it 
was difficult to imagine how she could con- 
trive to appear smarter than was customary 
with her. " In fact," she added, " I would 
not, for any consideration whatever, be seen 
shabbily dressed ; and you know how remark' 
ing Julia is." 
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Perceiying the presage of a storm, Floretta 
rose and vanished firom the room, bitter ex- 
perience having taught her, that though her 
parents loved her in a strange, fitful way, 
their hard, coarse natures would not spare her 
the unutterable agony of witnessing any dis- 
pute between them. 

"How is it that you require money ?"jde* 
manded Mr. Atherley, with a frown. " Did you 
not have a very large sum only ten days since, 
when you were preparing for Mrs. Algernon's 
sout«r 

Mrs. Atherley darted at him a glance of 
fire. 

" I tell you I want it," Ac sidd, simply. 

"And I tell you, ma'am, that you can't 
have it," answered her husband, returning to 
his letter. 

She walked up to him, snatehed the paper 
from his hand, crushed it, and flung it at his 
feet in a transport of rage. 

" Can't have it, indeed !" she exclaimed, in 
a tone of suppressed fury. "Oh! truly, I 
rather like that! It amuses me! Come, I 
want twenty pounds — give me twenty pounds 
directly ! I know you have more than that in 
your pocket-book." 
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He looked her full in the face, with his cold, 
icy, gray eyes. She returned the gaze steadily. 
They looked like two prize-fighters measuring 
each other's strength. Miss Cloudesley sat 
tranquilly at the table, slicing a piece of bread 
into infinitesimal morsels with a knife. A full 
minute elapsed, and then Mr. Atherley put 
his hand into his breast-pocket, and drew from 
thence a small pocket-book. Opening this, 
he produced four bank-notes, which he held 
silently towards his wife. 

" Ah ! that's a good soul," said she, taking 
them, and, after hastily glancing at the figures, 
placing the precious scraps of paper in her 
pocket. " Now you shall see how I will re- 
ward you by my appearance on Thursday 
next. You know, you foolish man, that you 
are as proud of your spouse's beauty as she 
is herself, and that is saying a good deal. By- 
bye till dinner-time." 

With which farewell she vanished, smiling 
and gracious once more. 

As she was leaving the room, there might 
have been seen advancing up the street, 
drenched, miserable, hungry, and forlorn, his 
clothes soddened with the rain, his boots like 
wet rags on his feet, his battered hat soaked, — in 
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an utterly wretched condition, in fact, there 
was to be seen coming towards the house poor 
Raymond, the harpist. His face was ghastly 
pale; his eyes glittered as if he were fever- 
stricken; his hands were thrust into his 
pockets and clenched tightly. He walked 
steadily and firmly, however, and with an air 
of fixed determination as if resolved not to turn 
back, when he would much have preferred 
going direct to Westminster Bridge and thence 
straight into the water beneath. 

On reaching the door he paused. Mrs. 
Atherley was then sailing majestically up- 
stairs with her four five-pound notes in her 
pocket. Poor Raymond, who, with less than a 
twentieth of that sum would have been raised 
to the summit of felicity, hesitated for more 
than a minute; then, with a sudden summon- 
ing up of courage, he seized the handle of the 
bell and rang a peal which startled Mrs. Part- 
ridge, the cook ; Joseph Jones, the footman ; 
Aim Grey, the maid ; and Watkins, the page, 
or " boy in buttons" — startled them all to such 
an extent that they simultaneously started : the 
first in her kitchen, the second in the pantry, 
th,e third in the front top-room, and the last 
on the stairs leading from the drawing-room 
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to the hall. As Watkins was a few steps from 
the door, not many seconds elapsed before he 
flung it open. On the threshold, to his utter , 
indignation and disgust, stood a shabby, miser- 
able, wet object, looking neither like a tramp 
nor a begging-letter impostor, but suspiciously 
like a compound of both. 

" Well, upon my word !" exclaimed the boy, 
viewing this person in astonishment not un- 
mingled with doubts regarding the safety of 
the coats, hats, and umbrellas deposited in the 
halL " Well, I never did ! Not to-day, thank 
you," he added, thinking that perhaps the 
party wanted to sell boxes of lucifer-matches 
on the " reduced gentleman " S)7stem. 

And he was about to shut the door with as 
violent a slam as he dared, considering that 
Miss Agnes Cloudesley was suifering from a 
nervous attack, and might hear the echo. But 
as he was turning the door on its oily hinges, 
what was his consternation when the extra- 
ordinary object before him exclaimed in a loud 
tone, and with a manner which would have 
been haughty, had he been well dressed — 

" Stop ! Is your master at home?" 

The page turned pale. " He is a robber, or 
perhaps a lunatic," he muttered. " You can't 
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see him," he said, aloud, and holding the door 
over as £Eir as he could, while he expected to 
behold the objectionable individual put his foot 
forward to prevent its being shut, after the 
manner of aggressive tramps. 

"I must see him," answered the harpist, 
coolly. 

" You can%*^ rejoined the page, who wished 
that some of the older servants would come, 
yet valiantly determined not to be routed. 
" I teU yer, you can't. Now where's the good 
of goin' on like this?" 

"Go upstairs and tell your master, Mr. 
Atherley, that a person whom he knows — 
tell him that Mr. George, whom he saw last 
in the Cloisters, wants to see him — must see 
him," said the unwelcome visitor. 

He spoke in such a tone of authority that 
the unlucky page wavered, feeling perfectly 
convinced that the ragged " objek " must be a 
robber, but also convinced that he might pos- 
sibly incur some unpleasantness by not carry- 
ing his message. How was he to know who 
his master might be acquainted with ? 

"Wait a minute," he said. 

He shut the door, leaving the harpist in the 
rain, and went upstairs. 
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"If you please, sir," he nervously said, 
opening the door of the room where stood 
Mr. Atherley, who was now pondering alone 
over his letter, " if you please, there is a man 
as says he must see you — must^ he sajrs." 

"A man?" repeated Mr. Atherley, "what 
kind of man?" 

"A poor, shabby, dirty man, sir; looks like 
a tramp, just like, and yet speaks so grand- 
like." 

"Indeed," said his master, "indeed! What 
does he want ? " 

» 

" He says that — ^you go upstairs, he says, 
like this — flinging up his head, so — ^you go and 
tell Mr. Atherley, sir, that Mr. George, who 
belongs to the Cloisters, must see him," said 
Watkins. 

"Insolent ! " exclaimed Mr. Atherley. " Clois- 
ters ! what cloisters ? " 

" I d'know, I'm sure, sir. Only the cloisters 
at th' Abbey, that I'm aware of; leastways, 
imless it might be the sign of a public." 

" Cloisters ! " again exclaimed Mr. Atherley, 
turning fiercely — " cloisters ! What name did 
you say?" 

" George, sir," almost whimpered Watkins, 
who felt terrified at the manner of the gene- 
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rally calm " guv'nor/' and who suddenly be- 
came possessed with the consciousness that all 
the blame would be laid on his shoulders if 
anything unpleasant happened. 

"George I what does A^want?" muttered 
Mr. Atherley, between his teeth, in an under- 
tone, and with an oath. " Where is he ? " he 
added, trying to subdue his rage. 

"Oh, I shut the door on him, sir, if you 
please, you may depend," said Watkins, trem- 
bling with terrors which grew more and more 
undefined every moment. 

" Tell him that I will see him," said Mr. 
Atherley, in his usual cold placid tone, as he 
sat down near one of the windows. He took 
from his pocket a strip of paper, on which was 
printed the programme of a musical entertain- 
ment to be given the next week at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and buried himself in its 
contents. 

Watkins hurried downstairs and re-opened 
the door. Of course, when the guv'nor him- 
self directed that the disreputable stranger 
should be admitted, the responsibility was 
taken off Watkins' shoulders. When he threw 
open the door, the " objek " was still standing 
where he had stationed himself, on the steps. 
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'* Master will see you," said Watkins, with 
an air in which was painfully mingled an 
effort at civility and a sense of unutterable 
disgust at the poverty-stricken "objek." "Wipe 
your feet on the mat, please." 

Raymond did not answer, but followed the 
boy up the richly-carpeted staircase, and waited 
while the drawing-room door was being thrown 
open and his name announced as "Mr. George." 
Then he walked in, and Watkins flew to^the 
kitchen to relate the "most exterordnary 
okirense which had tranzpired." 

The harpist stood irresolute for a moment 
when the door was closed. He took off his 
hat and held it in his chilled hands, then put 
it on again nervously, grew white and red, 
and then leaned on the back of a chair for 
support, as if he were fainting, while Mr. 
Atherley read the second half of his strip of 
paper, folded it up and replaced it in his 
pocket without appearing to notice the pre- 
sence of his strange visitor. Then he looked 
at him, but did not offer to speak. 

At length Raymond, after gasping for breath, 
advanced a few steps, and stood opposite to 
Mr. Atherley — stood humbly, entreatingly. 

" Guy," he said, speaking as a man might 
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be supposed to speak when rapidly dromiing. 
He tried to go on, but his voice failed him, 
and died away in a kind of rattling groan. 

" Well?" said Mr. Atherley, in a cold, clear, 
frosty tone. 

" It is sixteen years since we last met," said 
Raymond. 

" I know it," responded the other, icily. 

"I come — ^I want — how shall I — oh, Guy, 
my brother, — oh, Guy, Guy, — my wife and 
children are dying for want of food ! I cannot 
get them bread, I cannot get work — I am un- 
able to save them from impending starvation. 
My children have not tasted more than a few 
slices of dry bread yesterday or to-day, and 
to-morrow — and I know not for how long — 
I shall not have even bread to give them. 
Help me, Guy, for the sake of our dead 
mother, for the sake of the old days when we 
went fishing and racing and birds'-nesting in 
the old place at home" — he hurried on almost 
incoherently, as if dreading to hear the icy 
reply that was coming — ''for the sake of the 
memory of the hopes which we used to confide 
to each other in the moonlight, for the sake 
of our happy, loving childhood. Help me^ 
Guy, — you know my pride — ^you know what 
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torture it is to me to ask you for assistance, 
how it galls me to ask — to ask " 

The unfortunate man's voice trembled, and 
became extinguished in a rush of unshed 
tears. 

" Of course; I don't doubt it. Lazy people 
who can't provide for themselves always say 
it galls their pride to ask other people for 
money. I suppose it is the proper thing to 
be done. Everybody can get work if they 
choose to look for it," was the response to the 
appeal. 

" What can I say to move you ?'' exclaimed 
George, in a tone of ag6ny. ''Guy, my wife — 
you and I were once rivals" — ^a flash of electric, 
baleful light was emitted from the eyes of 
Atherley — "we both loved Lucy. I gained 
her heart, and you vowed revenge. I know 
it, for you told me so that night, sixteen years 
ago, when you parted from me with curses on 
your tongue and in your heart, in the cloisters 
of the old Abbey. But, though you said all 
your love for Lucy was turned to hatred, and 
that you would gladly see her djdng of want, 
you cannot surely have forgotten the old 
affection you once bore towards her. Guy, 
she is now dying of slow-consuming disease, 

4— 
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brought on by a life of privation, of sorrow, of 
anguish." 

" I am glad to hear it," rejoined his brother, 
in a quiet tone, as if congratulating him on a 
fortunate event — " exceedingly glad." 

" You do not mean what you say," hastily 
replied George, whose fingers twisted and 
Worked round each other. " If you were to 
see her — so wan — so thin — so haggard. All 
her smiles and dimples gone, — her very voice 
has lost its music. The bright hopes of hei? 
youth have died out, and left ashes which 
choke her. She has now nothing to look for- 
ward to but — ^the workhouse." 

*' Ah," said the rich man, the favoured com- 
poser, the sought-after, caressed instructor of 
the divine art, who could command his own 
terms — "Yes. Few people realise the desires 
of their youth. Hope," he added, senten- 
tiously, "is very free with her promissory 
notes ; but, alas ! most frequently they are 
dishonoured. It is a wonder that the firm 
has not ceased to exist long ago; but the 
world is very trusting, let folks say what they 
will." 

"I do not ask for myself," said George 
Atherley; "I care not what becomes of me, 
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but can I see those whom I love, who depend 
on me for life — can I see day after day pass, 
and see those beloved ones pining for want of 
food— for the commonest necessaries of exist- 
once ? Give me — ^give me even a few pence, 
to drive away the demon of Hunger till I can 
again work. For the sake of Lucy — give me 
what I ask." 

"For her sake I — will not," frigidly re- 
sponded his brother, rising. 

" I cannot say, hear me for the sake of my 
children, — ^you know nothing of them. I have 
implored you in the name of our mother, who, 
dying, pressed you to her heart, and left me 
to your brotherly care, — I have implored you 
in the name of the woman you loved, — I now 
ask you, will you give me food for the sake of 
that pitying One who said blessed be the man 
who gave even a cup of cold water in His 
holy name?" » 

He bent forward, with outstretched hands, 
as if he would have knelt. His lips quivered, 
and the beseeching glance which he turned on 
his brother might have melted a heart less 
adamantine — ^less steeled to suffering. 

Mr. Atherley stood silently with his back 
-to the fire. He put his right hand into his 
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trousers pocket, and shook something which 
jingled. 

"Pray, how much would relieve you?" he 
demanded. 

"Bless you, Guy, — ^bless you — ^my kind, 
dear brother. You owe me curses, — ^you give 
me blessings. You restore my children, who 
but for you must either have pined away for 
want of food, or have disgraced our father's 
memory by being thrown on public bounty." 

And the poor fellow fairly burst into t^ars, 
and sank mto a chair, sobbing for joy. 

" How much did you say ?" asked his 
brother, as if he had not caught his words, — 
thinking, at the same time, " What a maudlin 
fool he is!" 

" Give me ten shillings. That will keep us 
for a few days — till my hand is right again,^ 
cried George, wiping away his tears of grati- 
tude with his trembKng fingers. 

" Ten shillings,'' slowly repeated Guy 
Atherley, taking his hand from his pocket, 
and smiling. " If ten farthings would set 
you in affluence, I would pitch the coppers 
into the Thames, and you might go after them 
if you liked. So, brother George, Mister 
Ne'er-do-weel, as I have a very particular ap- 
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pointment to keep, I must conclude the con- 
ference, which I hope will not be resumed till 
doomsday." 

He rang the bell without looking at the 
petitioner, who, having risen, was standing 
with a face which, though he scarcely credited 
what he heard this time, was as white as a 
sheet. In a moment, the footman — ^for Wat- 
kins declined further interference — opened 
the drawing-room door. 

" Show this person to the street-door, and, 
if he ever comes again, I am not at home; 
and if he persists in annoying you by any im- 
portunity, give him in charge," said Mr. 
Atherley, sternly, yet with a visible effort. 

George staggered after the man who pre- 
ceded him downstairs. He was too much 
stunned to testify any strong emotion till he 
got out of the house, and down a quiet by- 
street. Then he leaned against a hoarding 
before some half-built houses, and jdelded to 
a wild passion of grief — the grief of a deeply- 
sensitive man who sees only death or the work- 
house before the wife and children he would 
give his heart's blood to save from care or 
unhappiness. He did not know what to do ; 
every door seemed closed against him. The 
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good-natured music-publisher, who, knowing 
him to be a reduced gentleman, had exerted 
himself to obtain for him scores to copy for 
the new opera which was being prmted, and 
to arrange in parts for choruses and bands, 
who had kindly advanced him money even 
when he had not work for him — ^good Mr. 
Octave had found nothing for him to do for 
some weeks. His hand was disabled for more 
vigorous work than writing, and he could not 
get that to do. No friend could he ask to help 
him, for he had kept as much aloof as possible 
from the low comrades which his avocation as 
a street harpist would have led him into asso- 
ciation with, his pride being as stubborn as his 
sense of honour was strict. The only one 
with whom he was intimate was Farley, the 
man who played the comet on their rounds ; 
but he did not think for an instant of apply- 
ing to him, for poor Farley drank away his 
earnings as fast as they were made, and was 
supported by a mother who took in washing. 
Yet, unfortunately enough, poor Farley was 
indebted to him about eighteen shillings. 

His frenzy of grief having subsided, he 
plunged his hands into his pockets, and began 
to wander in any direction, it mattered not 
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whither. He dared not return to his little 
Val, to his poor Lucy, whom he loved as fer* 
vently as she hated him, and to all the unfor-^ 
tunate little starvelings awaiting him. He 
walked slowly until he reached the Strand, 
and listlessly loitered on. The rain was be- 
ginning to clear off now, and the vehicles 
were no longer intent on getting locked to-, 
gether in their hurry. People began to put 
down their umbrellas, and to look less crabbed, 
George reached Northumberland House, with- 
out knowing where he was going, and went 
thence down the busy thoroughfare. He 
looked into a jeweller's shop, though he saw 
nothing but dancing sparks, which seemed like 
glittering tears. Then he stared aimlessly in 
at a print-shop, where he saw a little child 
kneeling with upraised hands and eyes. Next 
he gazed at a window which was adorned with 
a blind on which were some golden letters 
forming the words " Society for the Relief of 
the Criminal Poor." And he was pondering 
over and admiring a picturesque assortment of 
cravats, collars, stockings, braces, and shirts, 
when 

What? 

Who has not missed some fourpenny or six- 
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penny piece some time or other, for the disap- 
pearance of which they could never satisfacto^ 
rily account? It was not spent, it certainly 
was not given away to the mite of a child who 
appropriates so many of our odd fourpences 
and sixpences. But some day we accidentally 
put our fingers into some unfrequented pocket, 
and light on a piece of silver which has come 
there we know not how. We puzzle ourselves 
over the coin, until the remembrance of our 
missing bit of money flashes across us. It was 
not lost, it was not spent, it was not given 
away : it was placed inadvertently in this 
pocket which never received before any of our 
pecuniary resources. 

This happened to George Atherley, otherwise 
George Raymond. He had missed a sixpence 
some time previously, for his sixpences were 
not so numerous that he could not account for 
the destination of each. He now put his hand 
idly, vacantly, into a pocket of his coat, and 
by the purest accident came on a small round 
something, which he drew forth incredu- 
lously, — a button, perhaps, a morsel of card, 
which he had cut out to amuse Alfred, his 
younger boy. No — ^neither button nor card 
wheel, but — 
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A sixpence ! 

Frantic with joy, believing secretly, I think, 
that some good angel or some compassionate 
fairy had placed the silver gift beneath his 
fingers, Greorge flew recklessly towards Drury 
Lane. In less than three minutes he had 
reached a baker's shop, and had bought a half- 
quartern loaf; then he darted to a cheese- 
monger's, and bought half a pound of cheese 
with the remaining coppers. " With light and 
joyous footsteps, he walked as fast as if he had 
been walking for a wager, until he reached the 
street where he lived. 

The rain was quite over now, and the sun 
was shedding a warmth which proclaimed that 
August was not yet over. The sparrows were 
arranging little boating parties and excursions 
to come off immediately down the street, and 
they chirped and chattered to such an extent, 
one would have imagined they were a little 
bird Parliament, and were determined to make 
as much noise about nothing as they could 
manage with their voices. 

Eaymond knocked at the door, which was 
opened by the woman of whom he rented his 
two miserable rooms — a quiet, kind, sorrow- 
ful little woman, who had been deserted by 
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her husband, and left mth an only child, which 
had died of consumption. He nodded with a 
cordial " Good day, Mrs. James," and ran up 
stairs. 

The children were sitting languidly round 
the table, trying to amuse themselves silently. 
Val was leaning her head against the wall, evi- 
dently sick and miserable, but she was the first 
to hear the door open, and to see her dear 
papa. She sprang up, and shaking the hair 
from her eyes, ran towards him. 

" Val, my darling, my birdie, I have brought 
back the dinner I went for, though it is not a 
very splendid one," cried her father, joyously, 
and absolutely laughing. " Come, my boys 
and little ladies, you shall have your dinner 
for to-day, and the Good Shepherd will 
provide for us to-morrow. Where is 
mamma?" 

'' Lying down," answered Val, resting her 
languid head contentedly against her father's 
shoulder, as he began to cut the bread and 
cheese into equal portions for the children, 
leaving apart some for his wife, though he 
took none himself. 

'' Is mamma ill again, darling pet ?" 

" Yes, papa. Her head ached," said Val, 
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her brown lustrous eyes fixed on the dainties 
laid within her reach, 

" Poor mamma !" said George, sighing 
heavily. " Come, Val, your brothers and sis- 
ters have nearly finished. Begin, my pretty 
bird." 

So Val took her slice of bread and morsel 
of cheese, and, with the elasticity of spirit pe- 
culiar to a child, soon forgot her languor and 
sickness in the now unaccustomed delight of 
eating, though the fare was somewhat of the 
scantiest and roughest* 
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CHAPTER y. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL, EN AMATEUR. 

While George Raymond wks with his brother^ 
Lady Charrington was sitting in her boudoir, 
— an apartment containing such a perfect 
bewilderment of pretty things and elegant 
draperies that it was a sight worth the trouble 
of walking from Sydenham to South Ken- 
sington on a hot summer's day for the privi- 
lege of contemplating its beauty. If, as has 
been asserted, the character of a person may 
be detected by the arrangement of their own 
peculiar sanctum, then, judged by this crite- 
rion. Lady Charrington's character was that of 
a whimsical, enthusiastic, yet indolent nature. 
Books, rare plants, toys, portfolios, queer an- 
tique curiosities, and the newest freaks of 
French inventive genius, lay scattered about 
in most admired disorder, yet combined, after 
a fashion, by a graceful fancy. 
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Lady Charrmgton was one of the loveliest 
of Belgravian beauties. She was beautiful 
enough for the heroine of a novel, for a Hebe 
or a Diana, for a picture of May morning, to 
have been a reigning toast in the days of 
powder and patches ; of which fact she was 
perfectly aware, without being insufferably 
vain, or jealous of rival belles. She looked 
scarcely more than seventeen, yet she was 
six-and-twenty, and had been married nine 
years. She was a little under the middle 
height, very fair, with a piquant, attractive 
countenance, and a profusion of beautiful 
tresses, arranged in the latest fashion. Spite- 
ful people insisted that her hair was red : her 
admirers maintained that it was the purest 
auburn, a kind of rich gold colour; and no- 
body could agree as to the exact hue of her 
eyes. Her little white hands were models of 
beauty, and her slender feet might have made 
Cinderella or Rhodope sigh with envy. 

She looked the impersonation of youth, 
beauty, and aristocratic grace as she sat before 
her embroidery frame, her little taper fingers 
moving dexterously over a fast-blooming group 
of wool and silk flowers. She had paused to 
consider the relative merits of two skeins of 
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azure silk, when the door opened, and a lady 
appeared on the threshold. 

" Good morning, Kate," said Lady Char- 
rington, looking up with her peculiarly bright 
smile. 

The lady advanced with a responsive smile, 
and bending affectionately over the beautiful 
countess, kissed her on the forehead, and 
answered, in that tone which penetrates right 
to the heart, — ^rich, full, musical, — 

"Good morning, my dear Geraldine." 

Lady Kate Vena3nie — Lord Charrington's 
sister — was a personage of quite a different 
style to Geraldine. She was about thirty-eight, 
but looked seven or eight years younger. She 
was tall, slender, and not particularly striking 
in appearance, though there was a sweetness, 
a "something" impossible to describe, which, 
like her voice, went direct to the heart, and 
made a conquest at once. Her hair was dark 
broAvn, her face was pale and transparent, 
with brown eyes of unfathomable depth, and 
a mouth which had always a melancholy ex- 
pression. She had not the least trace of 
gaiety in her countenance or movements, not 
the slightest vestige of that summer glow 
which seemed to surround her sister«>in-Iaw 
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like rays of sunshine. Everybody knew the 
reason of her gravity. Nine years before, it 
had been arranged that she and Geraldine 
should be married on the same day ; and they 
were both looking forward, with very different 
anticipations, to the destinies awaiting them. 
Lord Charrington was then a little over fifty, 
a fine, hearty, unromantic, good-natured Eng- 
lish lord, passionately loving the girl of 
seventeen, who did not, at that time, care as 
much for him as she did for her pet poodle, 
but who liked the brilliant position he offered 
her. Kate's betrothed. Major Sir Charles 
Auddesley, a gallant soldier, thirty years of 
age, was a noble hero, and was then fighting 
in India, winning laurels less for the sake of 
glory and reputation than for the happiness of 
laying them at the feet of her to whom he had 
given his heart. Six weeks before the wed- 
ding-day, when they were expecting the 
arrival of Kate's bridegroom, news came that 
he had been slain in a desperate encounter 
with the Sikhs. So there was no double wed- 
ding after all, and the Lady Kate Venayne 
was an old maid, though she had since received 
several eligible offers. 

Lord Charrington, it may be mentioned, had 
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another sister, but she had, some ten Or twelFi^ 
years before this, contracted a marriage, of 
which he so entirely disapproved that he had! 
discarded her from his favour. 

" How is your head this morning, my dear?^*' 
inquired Eate, stroking the golden locks whiok 
lay like sunbeams on the temples of her beau^ 
tiful sister-in-law. "You suffered from a» 
head-ache when you came home last night." 

Lady Charrington smUed, and leaning back 
in her chair, caressed the soft hand of this' 
quiet old maid. She lightly touched a slip of 
paper, which Kate held in her other hand, rj 

" A subscription list?" 

" No — I might say with truth, when I con*' 
sider what it really is, no, unfortunately^^ 
answered Kate. " I came to visit you with a 
very mercenary motive, however. I wish to 
say a few words to you with regard to this 
memorandum — ^if you have time to attend to 
me." 

" I always have time to attend to you,'' re^ 
plied Greraldine. " I often wish I could seriously 
help you in your good works, and could be of 
more use in the world ; but it is such a bore 
to be worried by tattered old women and ugly 
children, who won't even look picturesque. 
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Perhaps if I were a despotic sovereign with 
power to make laws, or if I were old and for- 
bidding and benevolent, I might do something 
philanthropic — I might become enthusiastic 
about some of your humble friends. But, 
alas — heigho! enthusiasm is quite incom- 
patible with teaching shabby school children, 
or making flannel petticoats for old women." 

^'Enthusiasm is an excellent courser, but 
a very indifferent pack-horse," replied Kate, 
with an almost imperceptible smile. " However, 
with regard to this case, it will not require 
much enthusiastic interest. You recollect 
Charrington mentioned in his first letter from 
Scotland that when he was driving to the sta- 
tion his horses became frightened, and nearly 
ran over a child, which was rescued by a street 
musician ?" 

" Yes— yes." 

" This poor wretch has been perfectly dis- 
abled from work since, and his family is on the 
verge of starvation," 

" Kitty!" exclaimed Lady Charrington, in a 
tone of horror, " he is thus rewarded for his 
efforts in saving my lord?" 

"Yes," answered Kate, sadly; "his hand 
has been severely injured — ^twisted in some 

5—2 
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way, and for weeks he has been unable to gain 
the miserable pittance which has hitherto sup- 
ported his young family." 

" How much do you think he earns by his 
street performances ? '' inquired my lady. " I 
think you said he was a street musician?" 

" On an average he makes — or made — about 
thirty shillings a week. He plays on the harp." 

" Thirty shillings a week ! " echoed Geral- 
dine, looking up. " Thirty shillings ! No 
wonder the unfortimate creature is reduced to 
such straits. Why, I could not buy a box of 
gloves for that ! " 

" Yet, my dear Geraldine, if he could insure 
that sum regularly for himself, his wife, and 
his five children, he would consider himself a 
happy man indeed. It is because this preca- 
rious income is suddenly withdrawn that he is 
reduced to his present distress. Five or six 
weeks lost, or occupied with poorly-paid, odd 
tasks of copying or arranging music, would 
speedily bring a family dependent on the exer- 
tions of one person to a very wretched state.'' 

" Why did not the poor creature apply to 
Lord Charrington ? I must write to Scotland," 
rejoined Geraldine. '^ Why did not you tell me 
this before?" 



\ 
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" You must not be hurt, for I learned of the 
destitute condition of this family only yester- 
day. Mr. Adams, the secretary of our visiting 
committee, discovered the case by accident, 
and drew my attention to it, requesting me to 
do something for the unfortunate man and his 
children. I intended to have relieved them, 
and then mentioned the matter to you, for I 
know your dislike to the practical details of 
charitable schemes ; but I have met with un- 
expected difficulties in pursuing my benevolent 
plans, and I have been obliged to come to you 
for counsel." 

"For counsel, my dear?" replied Lady 
Charrington, laughing slightly. "It will be 
quite a novelty to find myself in so dignified a 
position as that of chief counsellor to Kate 
Venayne. I fear I shall grow terribly con- 
ceited. Nevertheless, whatever my large range 
of experience may suggest is perfectly at your 
service, my dear child." 

" In endeavouring to help this poor man, I am 
met by an unusual difficulty," resumed Kate, 
looking down at the little piece of paper which 
she held. " This common street-musician, who 
lives by gathering halfpence from ragged 
crowds, has feelings very singular for one of 



TO 



his dass. He is pi\>a3. £or he was formerly 
a gentlemam and he wiU doc accept assistanci 
in the ordinanr wav." 

^ Is there a histonr attached to this watoit 
tonate man, then r" asked Ladv Charringtoii 
a little eagerly. 

^*I have not learnt his srorv. fi>r it is almosl 
impossible to glean anything regarding him. 
Mr. Adams has told me the £ew details he hai 
been able to gather." 

•'^But YOU have not offered to help him, 
Kittyr ^ 

'"Mr. Adams has done sa He did not 
mention the case to me for some time, consi< 
dering that I had already enough to attend 
to; nor did he know that CharringtoD 
could take any interest in it. Having devised 
and rejected various plans, he at length re- 
solved to send him some money anonymously. 
He enclosed five poimds in an envelope, as a 
loan, desiring him, if he needed further 
assistance, to call at Perring's, the perfumer, 
in Regent-street." 

" And the result ?" 

" — was so extraordinary that I scarcely 
expect you to credit it. This man — this 
Raymond — received the gift, or loan > he 
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^paired instantly to Perring's, and asking to 
se the master of the shop, showed him the 
>te and demanded if he knew the writer, 
oor Perring, I verily believe, was terrified 
>y his wild manner, and stammered that he 
did ; when our starving musician flung the 
.: envelope and its contents on the counter, and 
walked away without further remark." 
" And without leaving any message ?" 
" These lines were written as a kind of post- 
, script to Mr. Adams' note : ' George Raymond 
thanks the donor of this gift, and begs to say 
that when he needs charity he will know how 
to ask for it.' " 

" What a fool the man must be — and his 
children starving! It almost makes one 
angry." 

"At that tune he had still something to 
do, and thought that he would recover in a 
week or so. Now, however, it is a diflferent 
matter. I have been seeking for some means 
of relieving him, but in vain ; for I cannot 
devise a way of giving relief without wounding 
his feelings. He is a strange character for a 
street-musician. The difficulty is to help 
him, yet avoid the quicksands of his indomi- 
table pride." 
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" He ought to be only too happy to obtain 
food for his children," observed Geraldine^^ 
almost indignantly. 

" He will not take alms " 

"Even when he hears his own children 
crying for food?" 

" I cannot argue ; I can only represent the^ 
affair. Some people would rather die thanr 
be indebted for life to the charity of others ;■, 
though certainly they have no right to involve 
helpless children in the consequences of therp 
pride. It was by the merest accident that we 
heard of the case." 

"It is absurd — ridiculous. He must be 
assisted, even against his wish," said Lady 
Charrington, after a moment's pause. " That 
is one reason why I have never helped poor 
people ; they always give one such trouble. 
However, this is an exceptional case. I owe 
this man a kindness, for he saved my lord 

from being severely injured, perhaps " she 

shuddered. 

At this moment a servant entered with a 
card for Miss Venayne. 

''Mr. Adams," said Kate. "Shall I see 
him here?" 

" Yes— oh, yes." 
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Jlr. Adams presently appeared: a sober- 
king, business-like man. He bowed cour- 
usly to the two ladies, and waited for Miss 
nayne to speak her wishes. 
'* I have succeeded in enlisting the sympa- 
es of Lady Charrington on behalf of the 
oor man, Raymond, Mr. Adams," said Lady 
Elate. *' She is as anxious as we are to 
befriend him in some way." 

" Have you discovered in what way I can 
be of any assistance to this poor creature and 
bis children, Mr. Adams ?" asked the Countess, 
benevolence lighting up her beautiful blue 
3yes. 

'^I have, madam," replied Mr. Adams, in 
bis customary tranquil manner. "I have 
thought of a way in which, without offending 
bis susceptibilities in the least, we can help 
bim. He is one of the worthiest persons 
wrhom I have ever met with — for I have 
thoroughly investigated his character, though 
he is perfectly unacquainted mth me or the 
interest I take in him. He is glad and grate- 
ful when he gets anything to do. His unfor- 
tunate accident disables him for some time 
from pursuing his usual avocation as a street 
performer. It is to be desired that we do 
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Miuething for him which will be of m0f6 
(K'riuaiient K'nelit than merely giving hir 
usi8isUmoi> to tide o>'er a few weeks ; but it is 
ilitlicnlt to jrive permanent employment to 
man who simply phu^s >vell on the harp, oi 
has neither ci^nnexions nor original talei 
However, onw he recovers, he will be able 
help himself, as he has done hitherto," 

'^ But your plan ?" inquired tlie Countec 
who did not oaiv for dissertations, statistic 
political einmomy, or scraps of philosoph; 
She wimted activity, and to pursue the p 
mtmtic and novel. 

^* My plan is simple enough. I believe, Lad 
Charrington, you generally order all you 
music from Messrs. Octave and Piccolo?" 

" Yes, yes. But proceed.*' 

^^ Mr. Octave takes a special interest in this 
poor man, and has obtained several little 
things for him to do. He would get him 
tuitions, only there are so many disadvan* 
tagoous circumstances operating against this 
Raymond that he could not accept them. He 
gave him some work to do while preparing this 
new opera for publication, but that is now 
finished. He sometimes sends him to the 
British Museum to write out old chants and 
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tcient music from manuscripts there, for Lord 
•owley, who, as you are aware, is making 
collection. Mr. Octave, in fact, gives him 
I the assistance in his power, but, of course, 
I cannot give, nor would Kaymond accept, 
iOre help than these odd employments from 
^ime to time afford." 

" But your scheme — ^what am I to do?" said 
Lady Charrington again, a little impatiently, 
though always speaking with the utmost 
sweetness of manner. She was growing a 
little tired of Mr. Adams' prosing. 

" Well, madam, since Mr. Octave gives him 
music to copy and to arrange sometimes, and 

pays him for it '^ 

" I could do the same ? " interrupted Lady 
Charrington. "What a clever idea, Mr. 
Adams 1 Of course I could. Yes, now I 
think of it, I have a quantity of ragged sheets 
of valuable music which I must have written 
out fair immediately. I had an idea of doing 
it myself, but every time I attempted it the 
task seemed so interminable that I abandoned 
it in despair. I ought to be very much obliged 
to you for the suggestion, as I wanted to have 
it done, yet was too lazy to go briskly about 
inquiring for somebody to do it." 
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" The idea is a very good one," said Ka 
Venayne, smiling. *' It will spare his prid 
while rescuing his children from starvation ' 
being thrown on the parish.'^ 

" And give him an opportunity of honest 
eaminff his livelihood as he has hitherto done^ ^ 
stiid Mr. Adams. " You approve of this plait^ 
Lady Charrington?' ^ 

^^ Most cordially. What shall I do first?** 

*' As you permit me to dictate to you, yc^t* 
will repair, if you please, to Messrs. Octave 
and Piccolo's, and mention that you wish to 
have this music copied out. I know that 
Mr. Octave will send it to this Raymond, and, 
as he is a liberal man, vnH pay him well. The 
i^st is easy." 

*^ Admirable. I Avill go this afternoon and 
speak about it. Here is the music in ques- 
tion,'* she added, rising and going to a curious 
old cabinet. Unlocking one of the drawers, 
she drew forth a bundle of music which she 
had used at school, and never even glanced at 
since her marriage. " It is in a deplorably 
tattered condition, but it is really valuable, and 
being partly in manuscript, and much of it 
brought from abroad, I cannot replace it 
otherwise than by having it re-written.** 
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She rang the bell. 

" I shall require my brougham in half-an- 

)ur," she said to the servant who answered 

:e summons. 
^ " You are not afraid of taking cold, Geral- 
^dine ?" said Kate, glancing at the fast-falling 
rain. 

" No— oh, no. I am so impatient !" 

Mr. Adams rose to depart. 

" I am so glad this matter has been settled," 
said Lady Charrington, with one of her most 
captivating smiles, as she held out her hand to 
him. 

Mr. Adams took the little pinky fingers in 
his capacious palm and respectfully pressed 
them, while he looked at her beautiful face. 
Who could gaze unmoved at that joyous coun- 
tenance, glowing with pleasure and universal 
charity ? He bowed to her and to Kate, and 
then went away. 

Lady Charrington flew to her dressing- 
room, and in twenty minutes, marvellous to 
relate, was ready to set out on her mission of 
mercy. She wished Kate to accompany her, 
but, as usual, Kate had one of her dull 
prosaic appointments to keep with the 
manager of some Orphan Asylum or Dorcas 
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Society, so could not comply with Geraldine's 
desire. 

In ten minutes — that is to say, just at three 
o'clock — ^the brougham stopped in front of 
Messrs. Octave and Piccolo's music establish- 
ment in Regent-street, The shop was de- 
serted, for the day was so perfectly dismal 
that nobody had ventured out. As Lady 
Charrington passed through the plate-glass 
doors, there emerged from behind an embank- 
ment of harps, pianofortes, brass instruments, 
and huge music-books, a tall, spare, agreeable- 
looking, middle-aged man. 

" Good morning, Mr. Octave," said my lady, 
in her smiling way. 

"Good morning, madam. A terribly wretched 
afternoon ; quite like November, upon my 
word. What can I do for your ladyship this 
morning?" blandly inquired Mr. Octave. 
"Shall I send your ladyship a selection of 
the new songs from * Geraldine ? ' These were 
published only this morning. We have some 
copies exquisitely illustrated by Brandard. 
Here are some beautiful airs, sung by Madame 
Garcia. They have been greatly praised by 
all the leading papers, and are very charm- 
ing. 
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" Thank you," said the Countess. " Yes, you 
can send me the principal soprano songs; I 
have heard them. But I came for a different 
purpose to-day. Could you find any one to 
copy some music for me? It is chiefly in 
manuscript, and has been so much injured by 
time that I cannot use it now. Do you know 
of any person who copies music very neatly? " 

" Certainly, madam," returned Mr. Octave. 
" I can get it done in a style with which I 
think you will be satisfied." 

"And at once?" resumed Lady Charring- 
ton, "for I leave town shortly, and wish to 
take it with me." 

" It shall be ready whenever your ladyship 
desires. How many sheets are there, may I 
ask?'' 

" About sixty. I have left the parcel in my 
carriage." 

Mr. Octave despatched one of his young 
men to fetch the parcel, while he showed her 
ladyship some of the new music. She selected 
some pieces, and then said — 

" You will let me have a few sheets of this 
music when copied, Mr. Octave, in order that 
I may see the manner in which it is done." 

^^ Your ladyship shall have the first copies 
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on— let mc Hce, this is Thursday — on Sati 
(lay morning." 

"Very well. And I desire that you m 
not Htint in the price you give." 

Mr. Octave bowed, 

**(food morning, Mr. Octave. The tit 
page to that set of quadrilles is rather pretig 

** I am glad it pleases your ladyship. Sh 
I inoludo the piece in the packet you ha 
»oh»otod? You do not care about it? Go 
uiDrning, madmu. The rain is clearing o£S 
think;* 

And my lady, the Countess, smiling 
i«lop|H>d into hor carriage, and drove awaj^i 
u )\lghly philanthropic frame of mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VAL WANDERS INTO FAIRYLAND. 

It was between six and seven o'clock. Ray- 
mond was amusing his children by making 
shadows on the wall with his fingers, in the 
sunlight. Their mother was stiU lying down 
in an adjoining room; indeed, she had not 
risen since George came home. With the 
natural elasticity of children, both boys and 
girls were laughing and chattering; while 
their father, catching the contagion of their 
mirth, could not feel unhappy when he had 
those bright dancing eyes and sparkling white 
teeth glittering about him. Val was standing 
behind him, both hands resting on his shoul- 
der, her eyes fixed half gaily, half inquiringly 
on the mysterious shadows. He had just 
raised a shout of delight at two successful 
delineations of a goose and a fox, when a tap 

TOL. I. 6 
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was heard at the door. Charles, the eldest 
boy, answered the knock. Mrs. James, with 
her kind, sad face, appeared on the threshold. 

"If you please, Mr. Rajnnond," said she, 
in her mild way, *' there's a gentleman below 
who wants to see you," 

Eaymond started, but instantly dismissed 
the absurd notion which darted through his 
brain ; for why should his brother regret his 
unkindness and send for him ? 

"A gentleman, Mrs. James?" he said, cahnly. 
" Would you be good enough to ask him to 
come up? No, I'll go to him." 

" Never mind, Mr. Raymond," replied the 
landlady ; " I have to go down, bless you ! It 
will be no trouble to me to tell him to come 
up, none in the world." 

Raymond glanced round his poor apartment, 
with a sense of humiliation, but he stifled the 
feeling and advanced to the door. 

In a minute after, a young man — one of 
Messrs. Octave and Piccolo's attendants — en- 
tered the bare little room. He nodded kindly 
to Raymond, which was a condescension ; but 
he was a good-humoured fellow, without much 
false pride about him. 

" Good evening, sir," said Raymond, hand* 
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ig one of the ricketty chairs for hun to sit 
%, which the visitor declined, preferring to 
arch on a comer of the table. The poor 
ftrpist was surprised at this unexpected visit^ 
or he had never been so honoured before. 
[r. Octave was very good-natured and consi- 
derate, but he did not ordinarily treat him with 
g^uch ceremony. 

The children withdrew to the end of the 
small room, and looked shyly and admiringly 
at the finely-dressed gentleman. Val men* 
tally decided that she " liked him ;" Charley 
whispered that he was a tip-top swell. 

" Mr. Octave has sent you some music to 
copy," observed the young man, handing 
George a roll of paper. '* If you could have a 
few sheets ready by Saturday morning punc- 
tually, he would be glad, as he has promised 
to let the lady to whom the music belongs have 
a specimen by that day. She's very particular, 
and wants it done in regular out-and-out style* 
I've brought you the ruled paper to write it on^ 
and here's a sov. in advance, as Mr. Octave— 

you understand " He winked, but the 

joke, whatever it was, missed fire, for Ray- 
mond was looking at the roll of paper, and 
mechanically received the offered coin. " So 

6— a 
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you comprehend — ^you're to copy what I leave 
you, at the usual rate, and when that's finished 
weVe some more. In fact, there's a regular 
batch — fifty or sixty sheets/' 

" Very well," answered Raymond. He dared 
not say more ; indeed, he was almost stunned 
at his unexpected good fortune. 

" So, remember — the first sheets on Saturday 
morning, as early as you can. A few will do. 
I had the deuce to find out this place, by-the- 
Avay," remarked the youth, carelessly. " It's a 
good step from Regent-street, and I live at 
Brompton. However, it doesn't signify. What 
a pretty child," he added, glancing admiringly at 
Val, who leant against the wall in an attitude 
of unconscious grace ; "as pretty as a fairy. 
What splendid eyes ! Come here, my dear." 

He looked so good-natured that Val ad- 
vanced immediately, pleased by the expression 
of his face and his friendly smile. He slipped 
his hand into his pocket and drew forth a small 
silver coin, which he dropped into the bosom of 
her frock. Val sprang back with the offended 
air of a princess, but a second thought con- 
vinced her that her new friend meant no 
deadly insult ; so she looked up shyly, while 
securing a dignified retreat. 
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" Good evening, Raymond," said the young 
man ; " I must be off as quick as I can." 

"Good evening, Mr. Sylvester," answered 
Raymond. " I am very much obliged by your 
kindness in coming to me. I went to Mr. 
Octave yesterday and he had heard of nothing 
for me, so I am very glad to receive such a good 
thing as this will be." 

His visitor went away, accompanied as far 
as the street-door by Raymond, whose heart 
was full nigh to bursting. Then the harpist 
ran upstairs and unrolled the music, on which 
he gazed with eyes suffused with tears. He 
stole softly into the next room, where Lucy 
was lying on the bed. She was awake, but her 
eyes were shut, and she would not open them, 
although she heard George approach, and had 
heard Sylvester talking. He fancied that she 
was asleep, so he crept noiselessly away, and 
carefuUy'closed the door, lest she should be 
disturbed. 

Taking his hat, he ran out, and presently 
returned with some mutton chops, a little tea, 
milk, sugar, butter, and bread, with which he 
made a feast for himself and the children, lay- 
ing aside a portion of the dainties for Lucy. 
Then he cleared the deal table, put it before 
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the window, drew up a chair, enjoined silen 
on the children, and began his task. 

Hour after hour struck, and Greorge did n 
cease working. Lucy came in at length, ai 
deigned to partake of the food left for he 
At eight o'clock the children had gone to be 
— ^the girls in one of the small back room 
the boys in their little attic. Lucy, conside 
ably softened by the appearance of retumir 
prosperity, displayed an anxiety to talk, an 
grumbled on in a fashion which would hai 
altogether impeded the progress of anoth< 
man, but which only seemed to make George 
pen fly faster over the lines. He was a ski 
ful and rapid copyist ; the characters which 1 
produced on the paper were exquisite spec 
mens of music writing; and he soon had th^ 
satisfaction of having a little pile of finished 
sheets beside him. 

Fortune was smiling on the house once more. 
By Friday night George had accomplished the 
greater part of his task, in a really faultless 
style. As he contemplated his work, leaning 
his weary head on his clasped hands, his heart 
felt so full that he could not restrain the tears 
which silently rolled down his thin cheeks. 
He thought he was unobserved, but in a few 
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loments, a pair of soft arms stole round his 
eck, and a sweet murmuring was whispered, 
I if from the fairies to him. 

" My pretty, pretty Val," he muttered, lay- 
ig his head on her shoulder. 

" Poor papa !" 

And that was all they said. 

Saturday morning came; and George had 
early completed his work. He put up the 
music, and tied it carefully in a sheet of 
brown paper. 

He called Charley, his eldest boy. 

'' Now, Charles," said he, " you must take 
this parcel to Messrs. Octave and Piccolo — you 
know the place. You must take great care of 
it, for it is very valuable. Val, would you 
like to go for a walk?" 

Val blushed with pleasure, for she did not 
go out very often. She glided to her papa's side, 
and put her smiling face up for him to kiss. 

" Well, then, put on your bonnet, and away 
with you. I need not tell you to be steady, 
Charley, for I know you are an old soldier. 
Good^bye !" 

" Good-bye, papa. Good-bye, mamma." 

Lucy looked up from an old novel which she 
had borrowed from Mrs, James, and replied 
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the window, drew up a c ^^>^^ '^'^iidrei 

on the chUdren, and her' . 

Hour after hour stn '^ '''^^' ^^^^^ ^^ ^ 
cease Avorking. Lur> ^^» ^^^^"^^^'^^ ^Y ^^i 
deigned to partako - ^^"^ well-grown boj 

At eight o'clock t^ ^ ^' >'^^^'^ f ^S^- H. 
-the ^nrls in m ^^"-ast to the exquisiti 

,, , '^ . ^1 . . : \'d beside him. Despite 
the boys m tn*^- ^o^x«n 

, , '^rj, 11 >iuibby bonnet, Val lookec 

nbly softened ' » . , v, ^i , ., -. 

•^ .^ ,. V V* birth — hke those chddrer 

prosperity. *' • i ^ /. j. ^i 

\ 111. ^' aniuzed at finding them' 

aUrc^thcT ■ ' " '^''" ^^"^^^^^ ^y gipsies. Pooi 

^ V * » -^iiAih ho had long been in the 

man, hu^ ^ ^ i , , 

n . . ..Ui; ihirt\" shillings a week, had 

1)011 tlV <:* ^ o 7 

V , , ocil and olothe, that he found it 

* . aaiutain the respectability he de- 
1 >rot! ' ' ■ 
' .csor\c; and Lucy was a slovenly, 

' ,. . tuaiiagor, so that the children were 

, *N iiKi badly divssod when tliey might 

*\v'u ucut and trim. 

iivi luu iXHjuiiv much to unlock the 

,.ivN v»i' ihv^so youujr mortals, whose only 

/>i oavuv^ whou tlioir mother was out of 

»j\ r v»r their t;%thor vn;t of luok. It was 

\^'aous to ho;«r their ehatter, from the 

» .». \ii'U4:N.;\\id to the Stnir.vi. aud from the 

-uvi \o Ke^v:;;-s:roo;, Kvcrv cav and 
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;ng yhop window they came to, they 
' i stop for a few minutes, and point out 
> lach other what they would buy if they 
I • rich. It was about twelve o'clock when 
lev reached Messrs. Octave and Piccolo's. 
^Ir. Sylvester, who was in the shop, recog- 
usud the pretty child he had seen on Thurs- 
ly evening. His dignity of course would 
)t admit of his acknowledging any acquaint- 
iceship, but he smiled benignly, and came 
jrward. 
" So, my little man, you've brought the 
music from your father?" 

" Yes, sir," answered Charles, who, as his 
father's messenger, had already the honour of 
being on speaking terms with the great Mr. 
Sylvester. 

Mr. Sylvester took the parcel ; then opened 
it, and examined the sheets of music with a 
critical eye. 

As he was looking over the music, Val 
timidly crept up to the end of the shop, where 
a lady was trying over a piano. The lady was 
FlorettaAtherley, who had come with her father 
to choose a pianoforte to be presented to her 
on her birthday. 
Although so young, Floretta was an excel- 
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lent pianist, and fond of music. Her touch 
was at once firm and delicate, and her read- 
ing of the compositions she pkyed, clear and 
intelligent. She continued running over one 
piece after another, while her father went into 
Mr. Octave's private room, and she did not 
for some time notice the flushed, eager face of 
her little auditor. At last she chanced to 
look down, and saw Val gazing at her with an 
expression of rapt attention. 

'' You are fond of music?" said she, smiling 
at the little stranger. 

Val shrank back, red as a peony with shame. 

'* Don't be afraid. Do you sing?" 

" Yes, sometimes," answered Val, hesitat* 

ingly. 

*'Do you learn to play?" The instant she 
said this she regretted having asked so foolish 
a question, which soimded like irony, addressed 
to so shabby a child. 

Val shook her head. Poor little thing, there 
was not much opportunity for her to learn any- 
thing. She clasped her hands, and looked be- 
seechingly at Floretta. 

'^ You want me to play something more — 
is that the meaning of those eloquent glances ?" 
And the mild Floretta, whose greatest pleasure 
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was to please others, touched the piano again, 
playing her best this time. 

" Now, look here — do you know the way to 
Carlton-house Terrace?" asked Mr. Sylvester 
of Charley, as he took a slip of paper, and 
scribbled a direction. "You do? Well, 
then, could you take this packet to the house 
of the lady whose name I've written — *Lady 
Charrington, — , Carlton-house Terrace ?' 
That's a good lad. And here's sixpence to 
buy cakes to eat, if you go into the Park. 
Come, don't be a fool — take it. Your sister's 
safe to be hungry, if you're not. That's right. 
Now, get along, for the Countess wants the 
packet this morning. Wait to see if there's 
an answer, and if there is, come back with it, 
you know." 

Mr. Sylvester was generally pretty free with 
his odd sixpences, but the especial reason of 
his liberality on this occasion was, that it hap- 
pened to be his business to take the music to 
Lady Charrington ; and, as the day was grow- 
ing more and more sultry, he did not care to 
take a dusty walk just then. He thought that 
in all probability there would be no message, 
and that Charley would do pretty well for an 
errand-boy. 
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Charley bowed a good morning, and trotted 
away with Val, who was very reluctant to de- 
part, though she offered no audible objection. 
Floretta bade her little friend good-bye, and 
kissed her, for the young girl was naturally 
flattered by the unaffected admiration the 
child had testified for her playing. 

The children soon reached Carlton-house 
Terrace, and discovered Lord Charrmgton's 
mansion. Charles marched up to the servants' 
entrance with the air of a Government courier 
canying despatches, and rang the bell. One 
of the maids opened the door. 

"Any answer?" inquired the girl, as a matter 
of form, taking the parcel. 

"I was told to wait to see if there was," 
replied Charley. 

" Very well. Sit down there." 

The packet was consigned to a tall, haughty 
functionary, who occupied some position in 
the social world between that of Lord Cham- 
berlain and running footman. That dignitary 
bore the parcel majestically to the ante-cham- 
ber attached to my lady's boudoir, and handed 
it to Georgette, my lady's personal attendant^ 
who carried it to her mistress. 

My lady was working at her embroidery 
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frame, immersed in deep reflections on an 
intricate pattern, and had completely forgot- 
ten about her ragged music and her bene- 
volence. Georgette placed the packet on the 
table at her side, and withdrew noiselessly. 
Presently my lady's bell tinkled. 

"Is the messenger waiting?" 

" Yes, my lady." 

" I wish to see him." 

Charley was rather alarmed when informed 
that my lady desired to speak to him. But 
being, from his education, pretty free from any 
superfluous sh3mess, he assumed a bold air, 
and taking his sister's hand, marched after the 
footman. Val, who rarely quitted home, and 
whose imagination was quick, while her ex- 
perience was small, was filled with inefiable 
admiration and terror on coming to the suite 
of rooms leading to my lady's boudoir. Every- 
thing was so grand, so like the fairy palaces 
she had read about in story-books; the rich 
carpets, the subdued light, the soft atmosphere, 
the plants and birds, the draped windows, the 
mirrors, the statues, bewildered her. She 
scarcely dared to look up, yet her eyes 
instinctively glanced at the beauty and splen- 
dour around her. At last she stood at the 
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door of my lady's boudoir. Her gaze became 
rivetted on the lovely Fairy Queen who sat 
within that elfin bower. Poor Val was cer- 
tain that this was all a dream. 

"Who are these children?" asked Lady 
Charrington, looking at Val and her 
brother. 

" The persons who brought the parcel for 
madame," answered Georgette, with a slight 
gesture of disgust. 

" They are singular messengers for Messrs. 
Octave and Piccolo to choose," observed the 
Countess, pushing back her frame, and looking 
at the boy and girl. " Come here." 

Fido, her pet Italian greyhound, advanced 
and sniffed disdainfully at the ankles of the 
youthful visitors ; then, apparently satisfied 
that the children were not worthy of atten* 
tion, he returned and nestled on his cushion, 
resuming his almost daily occupation of tear- 
ing up his mistress's handkerchief. Charles, 
whose courage had totally deserted him, 
timidly stepped forward. Val, who had forgot 
her fears in her admiration of the Fairy 
Queen, remained near the door. 

" There is some mystery here," said Lady 
Charrington. " You do not look like an 
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iiorised messenger, boy. Are you one of 
^essrs. Octave and Piccolo's people ?" 
; " No, ma'am," answered Charley, in a 
tightened tone, as if she had charged hira 
nth being a thief. 

■ " One of his men desired you to carry this 
arcel here. Is it not so ?" 

** Yes, ma'am." 

" Very well. Tell me how this happened. 
; am not offended. You need not be afraid." 

''If -you please, ma'am, I took home the 
nusic that Mr. Octave sent to my father to 
copy, and Mr. Sylvester — I don't mean, ma'am, 
that I took it home, but to Messrs. Octave and 
Piccolo's — and if you please, ma'am, he told 
me to bring it here, if you please, ma'am, and 
so I did bring it, and I hope you're not angry, 
ma'am." 

" Angry ? No. You are, then, the son of 
the Mr. Raymond who copied this music ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" Is that little girl your sister ?" 

" Yes, ma'am. My sister Valentine." 

" Come here, Valentine." Lady Charring- 
ton had an artistic taste, and the beauty of the 
child caught her fancy. She noticed the look 
of dreamy admiration in the little girl's face, 
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and, singular as it may appear, she was grati- 
fied. The expression of the sentiment was so 
honest, so real, that she could not resist the 
sensation of pleasure it aiForded. " What are 
you thinking of, my dear?" 

Georgette was horrified. Such a thing had 
never been heard of before during the course 
of her eight years of service. Georgette was 
twenty-three, and piqued herself on her know- 
ledge of the etiquette of domestic life. She 
had hitherto imagined that her lady was 
almost as well informed as herself on all points 
of etiquette and propriety ; and now to see 
her behaving in this manner. The shock was 
too great. Maids have their feelings ; but 
mistresses are so callous. The idea of asking 
that little wretch what she was thinking of — 
as if it signified whether the miserable creature 
ever thought or no ! It was unheard of — 
abominable. 

Lady Charrington, unconscious of the dis- 
pleasure of her maid, repeated her question. 

" Nothing, ma'am," answered Val, trem- 
bling. 

" That is not much. But what besides? 
Why do you look so fixedly at me ?" 

" Because " 
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"Because what ? Do not be afraid, 
chUd." 

" I was thinking if this was really " 

" Was really — ?*' repeated Lady Charring- 
ton, smiling. 

" I dare not say, ma'am." 

" I will be angry if you do not, child," re- 
sponded Lady Charrington, rather imperiously 
this time. She was not accustomed to wait. 

" I was thinking if this was really the place 
where the genii live, and if you are really the 
Queen of the Fairies," answered Val, quickly, 
before she could deliberate further, while she 
looked as if she would very much like to run 
away. Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, 
her feelings having mastered her. Lady 
Charrington, who understood what was passing 
in her mind, smiled at the naive remark. 
Georgette drew herself up with the aspect of 
a martyr, 

" Why should you think me the Queen of 
Fairyland, my dear ?'' 

" Because — because — " An instinctive sense 
of delicacy told the child that she must not 
put her thoughts into words, and say, "be- 
cause you are so beautiful and so finely 
dressed." She stopped, therefore, and grew 

VOL. I. 7 
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pale. Lady Charrington did not press her to 
speak further, but fixed her eyes on the little 
one, and examined her appearance minutely, 
to the infinite embarrassment of the child, 
who felt an undefined sense of awe. Lady 
Charrington was one of those people who, 
rightly or wrongly, form their likmgs or dis- 
likings at first sight. She never paused to re- 
flect whether her judgment was correct, but 
trusted to an instinct which, after all, seldom 
deceived her. She did not pause to analyse 
her sensations, but something attracted her 
towards this little girl ; she wished to know 
more of her, for she was apt to take sudden 
fancies. 

'' Is your father better, little Val?'' 

" Yes, ma'am." 

''These children always make the same 
answer. How old are you, my child ?" 

'' Eight, ma'am.'' 

"You must say My Lady," interrupted 
Georgette, acrimoniously. 

" Do not interfere, I beg. Georgette. Do 
you know how to read and write ?" 

*' Oh yes, ma'am — ^my lady." 

" What else can you do ?" 
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" I can sew, and — and cut paper ornaments, 

and knit, and do crochet, and dance ^" 

. "A long list of accomplishments. Have 
you any sisters, and any brothers besides this 
oner 

Val glanced at her brother, and blushed ; 
then told Lady Charrington the names of her 
brothers and sisters. She felt encouraged by 
the kindness of the grand lady. 

" Give these children some refreshment. 
Georgette. They look tired. Good-bye, Val/' 

The Countess extended her hand towards 
Val, who took it and pressed her lips to the 
delicate fingers. The child was perfectly 
bewildered; nevertheless, there was an inde- 
scribable grace in all her gestures that was 
irresistible. 

** I must see that child again," thought Lady 
Charrington, when once more alone. " She 
is charming and original— very charming. I 
wish Kate had not bfen out. Crimson is very 
showy, but pink is exceedingly delicate for a 
border," she added, bending over her pattern. 
** Certainly, she is very pretty. Pink — I must 
ask Kitty's opinion. Poor child, what a shame 
to dress her so badly ! " 

7— z 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LADY CHARRINGTON MAKES A PROPOSITION. 

Providence had sent help in time, for the 
pain in George Raymond's arm, instead of 
abating, grew worse. The mental anguish he 
endured kept equal pace with the increasing 
bodily torture. What a prospect for his wife 
and children if he were laid up ! Dwelling on 
such a contingency was enough to drive him 
mad, yet he could think of nothing else, by 
day or by night. An atmosphere of the deepest 
gloom pervaded his home, for Lucy withdrew 
to an impregnable fortress of silence from 
time to time as she contemplated the approach- 
ing want of means. George tried to divert 
the current of miserable ideas by occupying 
himself with his children ; but when he went 
out — as he daily did, trying to find something 
to do, or to take some necessary exercise — the 
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little ones were hustled down to the street to 
play. Lucy knew that it made her husband 
wretched to see his children playing with 
companions of whom he knew nothing, and in 
this vagabond way ; but she always had a 
ready excuse. 

Charley and Val had related the adventure 
which had befallen them ; but though it ought 
to have occurred to their father to connect the 
name of the lady whom they had seen with 
that of the nobleman who had been partly the 
cause of his unhappy accident, he did not. 
Preoccupied, torn by conflicting emotions 
and maddening ideas, he could think of no- 
thing but his impending miseries. 

" I must go to the hospital and see if some- 
thing cannot be done to allay this torturing 
pain from which I suffer, and which prevents 
me from playing," said George to his wife, 
some weeks after VaFs adventure. 

" You ought to have gone long ago," drily 
answered Lucy. 

" Yes, it was a piece of folly to neglect it. 
However, I have resolved on what course I 
shall pursue." n 

" And what might that be?" 

'' I shall go to the hospital, and while I am 
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under medical treatment, I shall " He made 

a long pause; then resumed slowly, "The 
gentleman who was in the carriage the day I 
was hurt gave me his card, and told me if I 
wanted help, to write to him. My love for 
my children is stronger than my pride. I will 
send to ask him to do something to lift me 
over the dark time. It must be done, for 
there is no other resource." 

He buried his fiice in his hands and wept 
bitterly. Even Lucy was touched. It is a 
dreadful thing to witness a man's tears at any 
time, but under such circmnstances, doubly 
terrible. 

A long and painful silence ensued, broken 
only by the smothered sobs of poor George. 
Lucy bent her eyes on a child's frock she 
was mending. At length the clock of Christ 
Church struck twelve. 

"I must go at once," said George, rising, 
" I will go first to the Free Hospital. When I 
return, I shall write a letter to this gentleman." 

He sighed heavily as he left the room to 
remove the traces of his storm of grief. He 
presently returned, and found Lucy leaning 
her head on her left hand, looking very melan- 
choly. 
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*' After all, this pain may be nothing," said 
he, with an affected cheerfuhiess. " I should 
not have allowed it to go on unchecked. We 
shall know the worst in an hour." He kissed 
her and went away. 

Lucy was still sitting in the same position 
when he came home at the expiration of two 
hours. She saw by his face that the result of 
the examination was more serious than he had 
anticipated. His step, never very elastic, was 
heavy, and his expression that of a man 
utterly crushed. He seemed twenty years 
older since morning. 

He sat down, without taking any notice of 
Lucy, and did not speak for more than ten 
minutes. Then he said abruptly — 

"Where are the children?" 

"They are at play," answered Lucy, who 
trembled so much she could scarcely command 
her voice. 

To her surprise, and, indeed, trepidation, 
George made no further remark, though she 
knew he was aware that they were* in the 
street. She wondered he had not seen them 
as he came in. 

" What did they say to you at the hospital ? " 
she inquired at length, frightened by his 
silence. 
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"It is worse than I anticipated," gloomily 
answered George. *' I must go into the house, 
for the injury has brought on an attack of 
erysipelas. It will be weeks before I can get 
about at all. I have acted with the utmost 
folly in neglecting the injury, weak, pro- 
crastinating fool that I am! Have we any 
paper? I want to write a note." 

" To the gentleman who " 

George did not reply, but opening the 
table-drawer, began rummaging over the things 
therein. He discovered a few sheets of letter- 
paper ; so, taking the pen and ink-bottle from 
the chimney-piece, he began writing. When 
he finished, he folded and wafered his letter 
without speaking, though he saw that his 
wife followed all his movements with an anxi- 
ous eye. Finally, he tossed over the contents 
of the drawer to find Lord Charrington's card, 
in order to write the name and address. 

*' Call Charles," he said, after looking at 
the card. 

Lucy put her head out at the window, and 
screamed to the children to come in. Pre- 
sently they came, like a flight of pigeons up to 
a dove-cote, only they arrived prosaically by 
the stairs. 
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" Charley," said his father, " what did you 
say was the name of the lady you saw at 
Carlton-house Terrace ?" 

" Lady Charrington, father. Mr. Sylvester 
said she was a countess." 

" She must be the wife of Lord Charring- 
ton," said Raymond, half to himself. " It is 
a singular coincidence that she should be the 
means of my obtaining work, yet know nothing 
of the circumstances which reduced me to 
my cruel situation — probably knows not of 
my existence. They seem both very kind. 
Charley, you must take this letter to the 
house of Lord Charrington, and leave it. 
Walk slowly, and sit down for a little while 
in the Park, to rest before you come back, for 
the day is hot — I feel quite feverish. You 
will wait for an answer, my boy." 

Charley took the letter, and set oiF as fleetly 
as a young greyhound. Hot or cold, wet 
or dry, it did not make much difference to 
Charley. He was a fine lad, with an ardent 
spirit, and a self-confidence that augured well 
for his future advancement in life. It had 
been his fate not to receive more than a 
slovenly, unequal training, for his parents had 
always been cramped by want of means ; but 
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George Atherley was himself pretty well edu- 
cated, and at spare moments gave his children 
snatches of instruction, which would afford 
them some groundwork for future teaching. 
Charley was in the habit of looking over the 
books at stalls, and had from time to time in- 
vested odd twopences and sixpences in the 
purchase of tattered volumes, over which he 
pored when in a studious humour, repeating 
the striking passages to Val, and reading over 
with her his favourite pages. The neighbours 
wondered that the harpist did not put Charley 
out as an errand-boy, instead of letting him idle 
about as he did, and as he was getting such a 
big boy now. Raymond, they considered, was a 
" queer stuck-up sort of chap, and thought a 
deal too much of himself." 

Lord Charrington had returned the day 
before from Scotland. He was at home when 
Charley arrived ; so the letter was carried at 
once to him. He read it, and then went to 
seek his young wife. 

" This poor man whom you and Kate have 
been assisting, my dear Geraldine," said he, 
" is undoubtedly the unfortunate wretch who 
was injured in saving a child from being run 
over by my horses. The poor creature has 
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been disabled from work, and is reduced to 
asking the help he shrank from so long. He 
is obliged now to go into the hospital. A wife 
and five children are dependent on his exer- 
tions for the necessaries of life, and he seems 
to be in a state of the bitterest despair. I am 
bound to see that his family do not suffer. 
Poor fellow ! I am really very sorry. What a 
coincidence that you should have assisted him 
without knowing that I was indirectly the 
cause of his distress !" 

" Why, my dear lord, we did know. That 
was the chief reason of my interest in him," 
said Geraldine. 

" Ah, I was not aware of that. But we 
must see immediately what is to be done." 

*' He is going into the Free Hospital. His 
ivife and children need support during his ab- 
sence from home," answered Geraldine, in a 
perfectly business-like tone. "It appears to 
me that it will be very easy to manage the 
matter. Send them down to one of your 
cottages at Yeovil, and let them stay there till 
the man recovers." 

Lord Charrington pondered for a few mo- 
ments. " He says that his eldest boy is capable 
of taking some light situation, and that his wife 
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is an excellent needle- woman. If they are dis- 
posed of, there will be only four children to 
take care of." 

" The eldest girl is a charming child — pretty, 
original, and fairy-like. You remember I told 
you of her coming with her brother, in charge 
of the music her father copied. I should like 
the child to stay here for a few days. I want 
to see if she justifies my sudden penchant. She 
can be placed under the care of Georgette, 
who is accustomed to take charge of my pets 
and playthings." 

Lord Charrington, who was accustomed to 
his spouse's habit of taking fancies, made no 
reply to this proposition, merely observing, 
" I must send an answer to this poor fellow, 
for his son is waiting." 

" The boy who came here the other day?" 

" I don't know. I suppose so. It is ar- 
ranged, then, that we send Raymond's wife and 
the younger children to some nook in the 
country. I find a situation, if possible, for the 
eldest boy, and you commit the eldest girl to 
the care of Georgette? Mademoiselle will 
scarcely thank you for the whim, if I do not 
misjudge her." 

" Yes, I feel very sorry indeed for the un- 
fortunate family, brought up thus, and scattered 
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thus by a sudden mishap. What miseries 
there are in the world !" With which remark, 
my lady the Countess turned again to her 
colour-box and flowers, forgetting the mala- 
dies of human life in the tranquil pleasure of 
creating a brilliant floral group in her 
album. 

Lord Charrington, returning to his study, 
sent for Charley. The boy, who did not know 
the nature of the errand on which he had been 
despatched, his father having been too much 
preoccupied to explain it to him, entered with 
a bow and a blush. The benevolent nobleman 
put several questions to him with the view of 
ascertaining whether the family were really 
deserving of help, and then directed him to tell 
his father to call at the Carlton Club at four 
o'clock on Saturday. 

Charley, who did not feel embarrassed in 
presence of Lord Charrington, as he had been 
with the Countess, bowed again, and retired. 

" Poor wretch!" thought Lord Charrington, 
looking again at Raymond's letter ; " he seems 
in a terrible state of despair* It was a most 
unfortunate accident, and nobody can regret it 
more than L I must do what I can to repair 
the miscliie£ As for that young boy, he ought 
to be sent to school, not to a ntuation.'^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LUCY GIVES HER OPINION. 

Punctually at four o'clock on Saturday, 
George Raymond was at the Carlton Club. 
Lord Charrington received him very kindly, 
and expressing great regret for what had 
happened, proposed his arrangement. 

" How long are you to remain at the — ^the 
Free Hospital?" he inquired. 

"From six to eight weeks, my lord," re- 
plied George, in a half-stifled voice. 

" Well, we must do what we can to help 
those dependent on you. You clearly under- 
stand what I propose doing? While you are 
laid up, your wife and children can stay with 
one of my tenants in the country. Lady 
Charrington will take your eldest daughter for 
the present. As for your eldest son, he can 
go with his mother. He is too young to do 
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anything but learn lessons for some time to 
come." 

Raymond turned aside, and apparently 
gazed intently into the street. When he 
spoke, his voice was so husky that his words 
were hardly intelligible. 

" I will not attempt to thank you, my lord, 
for the help you give. It is impossible for me 
to express to you what I feel, yet I am choked 
with the gratitude that rises from my heart to 
my lips. What can I say, my lord, to let you 
know how I feel your benevolence ?" 

" Say nothing about it and you will please 
me best. When are you going into the hos- 
pital?" 

" As soon as my wife and children are in 
some way settled, my lord." 

^'That is to say, you are going at once. 
Do they give you hope of a speedy reco- 
very ?" 

*' They cannot judge at present, my lord. 
They will not say till I have been with them a 
week or so." 

" Well, let us hope for the best. Tell your 
wife to be ready by Tuesday afternoon, when 
I shall send my carriage to take her and her 
children away. You will send the little girl 
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who came to my house some weeks ago — ^what 
is her name?" 

" Valentine, my lord." 

" You will send Valentine to Lady Char- 
rington's maid. Are you satisfied with the 
arrangement?" 

" Satisfied, my lord !" He could say no 
more, but buried his face in his hands. Lord 
Charrington spoke quickly to spare him. 

" Very well. When you leave the hospital 
come to me. If I am not in town, apply to 
my butler — Armytage — with whom I shaU 
leave directions. I am sincerely sorry for all 
that has happened — sincerely sorry, I assure 
you." 

George in vain essayed to speak. Twice he 
opened his mouth, but no sound issued from 
his parched lips. His throat seemed filled 
with burning sand. At length he said, simply, 
*'Good day, my lord. May the blessing of 
the husband and father whom you have be- 
friended in his despair attend you !" 

"Good day, Raymond. I hope you will 
have regained your strength in a few weeks. 
When you come to me I will do something for 
you, be certain." 

George went away, and turned towards 
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home. He walked slowly, for the day was 
excessively sultry, and he felt intensely melan- 
choly. The idea of his little Val being sepa- 
rated from the family stung him with a bitter 
pang. She was his darUng, his pet, his little 
friend and sympathiser ; and it seemed to rend 
him in twain to lose her even for a short time. 
He was alarmed, too, by Lady Charrington's 
sudden fancy for the child. It was an in- 
definite alarm, but none the less poignant. 

Lucy was very well satisfied with the 
arrangement, though she could not avoid feel- 
ing touched by her husband's utter misery. 
She resolved to cheer and rouse him if possible. 

'^I'm sure, George, I don't see why you 
should be so disconsolate. Now that it has 
happened, let us make the best of it. . I hate 
to see a person always looking at the dark side 
of everything, and grumbling, and finding 
fault, and wanting to pick and choose, and 
objecting because they haven't everything they 
would like to have. How many a man has been 
run over or badly hurt one way or another, and 
had nobody to help him, while you are taken 
in hand by a rich lord ! What is the use of 
hanging your head, and looking as if some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen ? If this 
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nobleman is as good as he seems, he may do a 
great deal for us. And there's his wife taking 
a fancy to Val. Why, the child's fortune's 
made if she will only try to make herself agree- 
able — an eflfort she is not particularly fond of 
making. I have heard of great ladies being 
so pleased with a child, when they have none 
of their own, that they have adopted it, or left 
it a fine legacy ; and how do we know but this 
lady may have no children ? It looks as if she 
had none, from her taking a fancy like this. 
Now suppose she were to adopt our Val. It 
isn't impossible." 

George shuddered. Her words gave his 
fears a definite shape. 

" Do not speak of such a misfortune," he 
said. 

" Misfortune ! Why, what in the world can 
you do for the child ? I'm sure if this Lady 
Camerton " 

'' Charrington." 

"Well, Channington — ^if she were to take 
Val " 

Her husband put his hands against his ears, 
and shrank back as if he had been stung by 
^ome venomous insect. 
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" To take from me what I love best in the 
world !" he muttered. 

"Oh, I have long known that you have not 
much room in your heart for me. However, 
that doesn't alter the matter in the least. I 
think it is extremely selfish in you to make 
any objection. Of course you like that child 
better than anything else " 

"My dear," said the imfortunate harpist, 
"you know that I meant — — " 

" Certainly, my dear, I know your meaning 
only too well. But if you will allow me to 
continue, I think that you are not acting as 
^you ought, in standing in the way of Val's 
advancement.'' 

"It appears to me, Lucy, that you are arriv- 
ing at a conclusion rather prematurely. I hope 
and trust that Lady Charrington has merely 
offered to place Val with her maid through 
a feeling of benevolence." 

"Then why does she take her from her 
brothers and sisters, if she does not think 
something particular of her? It is my opinion 
that she means to do something for the child ; 
and you ought to be very glad of it." 

Greorge sighed heavily, wearily, but did not 
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answer. Lucy ran on, representing the mani- 
fold advantages which would arise from such 
grand people taking an interest in the family. 
Her words fell on unheeding ears, for her 
husband was immersed in his own painful 
thoughts. 

'^ Tm sure it's very kind of Lord Channing- 
ton to take charge of me and the children 
while you are laid up. Many a person would 
have just given you a ten-pound note, and 
thought himself exceedingly liberal. Of course 
I wish it hadn't occurred, but after all it may 
be for the best. At the same time, I feel 
quite unhappy at the idea of your being obliged 
to go to that hospital. But you wiU be out 
again soon, so we must not fret and fidget. I 
can't endure people who eternally try to look 
on the bad side of things." 

" Say no more about it," interrupted George. 
" Here are the children." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POOR LITTLE VAL. 

Tuesday was a melancholy day in the little 
family of the poor harpist. The clothes of 
Lucy and her children had been easily packed, 
and Mrs. James, who had become attached to 
the little ones, and who liked George, though 
she never could overcome a kind of repug- 
nance towards his wife, good-naturedly agreed 
to allow them to leave their few chairs and 
other properties in her back kitchen. The 
family were to return when George left the 
Free Hospital, if the lodgings were then 
vacant. 

At two o'clock, Lord Charrington's travelling 
carriage drove up to the door, and Lord Char- 
rington's own man alighted — ^he could not be 
induced to merely get out after the manner 
of ordinary mortals — he always "alighted." 
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George carried out the box which held all 
that his family required, and a parcel contain- 
ing Val's limited supply of frocks and stock of 
linen. Lucy came forth, accompanied by her 
children, and stepped into the vehicle, bidding 
her husband a hasty farewell. 

'* After all," said she, " it's only for a few 
weeks ; we shall be together again very soon. 
Good-bye, my dear. It's not as if we were 
going to America ; though I'm sure you look 
as if we were leaving for Timbuctoo or the 
Mountains of the Moon." 
• George did not answer. A terrible fore- 
boding of evil struck a chill to his heart, and 
he dared not trust himself to speak. Yal, 
who was not going with her mother, nestled 
clingingly by his side, the big tears stealing 
down her cheeks. Lord Charrington's valet 
remained, part of his duty having been per- 
formed, and as the carriage drove off he 
turned to George. 

"I suppose this is the little gurl whom 
my lud requested me to take charge of?" 
he inquired, with a politely supercilious 
air. 

George hesitated for a moment. He felt 
as if every second were precious now. He 
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pressed Val's little hand with a vice-like grip. 
At last he replied — " Yes." 

" Aw, vewy well. She is to come with me, as 
you have been infawmed. If yaw will be kind 
enough to call a keb, I can wait heaw," said 
Lascelles, stepping into the passage with the 
view of sitting in the parlour. 

The poor father humbly obeyed, and in a 
few minutes returned with a cab. He silently 
lifted his darling into it, and placed her small 
bundle beside her. 

" Sir," said he to Lascelles, with a frightful 
tremor in his voice, " will you permit me to 
go part of th(B way with — with my child?" 

"Aw — ^well, I have nothing to say — aw — 
ya&— ^if you like. Only you must leave us 
befoa we weach owa establishment," responded 
Lascelles as he stepped into the cab himself. 

The drive was a dreary one. Val, who was 
sensible enough to see that her tears distressed 
her father, remained perfectly silent. She 
laid her head against his shoulder, and the 
only sign of emotion was a perceptible shiver 
which ran through her frame at intervals. As 
for George, his fixed look, never turning on 
the little girl, told nothing of his feelings. 
Mr. LasceUes withdrew behind the shelter of 
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his own dignity and the contents of a crims< 
covered betting-book, until they reached P^ 
Mai!, when he desired Raymond to le%_.^ 
them. The harpist, looking, for the first ti>-, 
since they started, at his child, pressed hoB 
closely to him, and whispered — " You will 
never forget your poor father, mine own, my 
pearl?' i 

"Never, never, never, papa, dear, dead 
papa!" responded Val, the tears streamin|(| 
down her cheeks at last, as she clang to him^ 
''But I am coming home soon again, am] 
not?" 

" Yes, yes, I believe so — I trust so ! Good^ 
bye ! Do not forget to say your prayers to^ 
night, and pray for papa and mamma and aB 
of us." Then lie quitted lier mth a last kiss^ 

My lady received her new plaything wittt 
delight. She never tired of prattling to hai 
and fancying she discovered fresh beauties m 
the untutored darling. Poor Val was tQ| 
frightened to sjieak much, or to venture i 
more than monosyllables; but as little gijl 
never espect their dolls to respond ■when ell 
tered to, the Countess did not particula 
notice the silence of ^«^_ •""^xj 
hibited her wili 
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to Kate, who was unable to display an enthu- 
siasm commensurate with the occasion, her 
feelings being more profound and less easily 
aroused than Geraldine's. Lady Charrington 
was very much disappointed at this indif- 
ference, and could scarcely resist giving Kitty 
a scolding. However, as she was afraid of 
venturing on such a novel enterprise as flying 
into a passion, she thought it wiser to ignore 
the coolness of her sister-in-law. 

She kept Val sitting on a cushion at her 
feet until half-past five; then she dismissed 
her, as Georgette appeared at the door, and she 
was obliged to go and dress for dinner. She 
gave her maid special directions that Val was to 
be at once attired in the height of fashion and 
in expensive materials. 

Singular enough, my lady's fancy for Val 
lasted through several weeks without diminu- 
tion. The child appeared to twine herself 
round the heart of the fashionable lady, with 
a thousand unconscious winning ways. Her 
docility, her softness, her anxiety to please 
her patroness, were so many links to unite her 
to the capricious Geraldine, and eveji to gain 
a sort of supercilious kindness from Georgette. 
Arrayed in fine dresses, and decked out like a 
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little queen, with the most faultless taste, her 
beauty was most striking. 

" She is charming," said Lady Charrington 
to Kate, some weeks after Val had been domi- 
ciled in the household. " I wish I could keep 
her altogether. I would give her a really 
good education, superintended by myself — 
you needn't laugh, Kitty ; you are so spiteful — 
so sarcastic. But I really do think I shall 
give her some rudiments of training, even 
now. She knows how to read, and can write 
rather prettily for so young a child; she 
stitches neatly, too, and picked up the idea of 
embroidery the other day, though she has, of 
course, done nothing as yet. What a shame 
and a pity for such a child to be destined for 
a life of poverty and misery ! for her father 
can never do anything for her." 

She looked significantly at Kate, as if desi- 
rous that she should make some suggestion, 
but Kate remained obstinately silent. 

" I wonder," she slowly resumed, " if her 
father — " She paused, as if afraid to go on. 
"People have adopted children before now, 
you know. Charrington would not object to 
anything I might wish for. Do you under- 
standi what I mean ? " 
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"You mean that you would like to take 
this child from her parents and give her an 
education unsuited to her future prospects, 
and at last probably get tired of her and turn 
her off to gain her living as she might." 

" You always speak so plainly and sharply, 
Kitty ; I don't like it.- And if I do give her a 
fine education, why can't she become a gover- 
ness,, or something of that kind, if she doesn't 
marry some meritorious young man ? " 

'* It appears to me that you are talking very 
foolishly, Geraldine," answered her sister-in- 
law, coldly. " If you were not so fitful in 
your likings " 

"How dare you, Kitty! Never mind, I 
know you don't mean it. We will talk of the 
matter some other time." 

Lady Charrington turned away with a cloud 
of indignation on her brow. She, however, 
began carrying her idea partly into effect by 
setting Val impossible tasks, and being vexed 
that her young pupil could not manage them, 
she scolded at first a little, and ended by 
growing tired of her and flinging her into the 
charge of Georgette within a fortnight. That 
young person, who was supremely jealous of 
every new pet her mistress took a fancy to, 
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was not sorry to find her throw off this one ; 
still, she was not ungenerous to the fallen star. 
She tolerated her, and did not scold her more 
than a dozen times every day. 

Fortunately Val had been accustomed to 
being knocked about and rated hourly by her 
mother, so her present situation was not so 
irksome to her as it might have been to a 
more tenderly cared-for child. She missed 
her father, and brothers, and sisters greatly, 
and moped a good deal, of which nobody took 
any special notice. She also missed the wild 
liberty to Avhich she had been used. She 
generally sat in out-of-the-way rooms, trying 
to keep out of everybody's path. The lone- 
liness was very oppressive, and often the poor 
child sobbed herself to sleep in her little bed- 
room. She saw Lady Charrington only by 
chance ; sometimes, Avhen peeping with child- 
like curiosity over the stairs, she would behold 
her sweeping down to her carriage. She 
struck up a prodigious friendship with one of 
the housemaids, whom she assisted in carrying 
pails, brooms, and dusters, to the manifest 
detriment of her new silk frocks ; the girl, in 
return, favouring her with a kind word now 
and again, and not unfrequentl}^ even with a 
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morsel of cake, or bits of sweetstuff, or scraps 
of pie. 

The child had an instinctive liking for ele- 
gance and luxury, so she was never astray in 
the grand house after the first few days. One 
would have imagined that she was born 
heiress to a great estate, and that the whole 
establishment belonged to her. Not that she 
assumed " airs," but she had the mien of a 
little princess. 

From being lonely, Val felt, as many other 
solitary children have been, impulsively drawn 
towards books. The good-natured housemaid 
had some tattered old-fashioned novels and 
plays, which Val sometimes secured and pored 
over, with the consent of Peggy. She, of 
course, did not understand a tenth of what 
she read, yet her delight was inexpressible at 
roaming through the halls of Udolpho, or 
creeping after Adeline in the mazes of the re- 
echoing abbey. She could not very well com- 
prehend the old plays, some good, some bad, 
which Peggy lent her, but still she devoured 
them, and she acted her favourite characters in 
them over and over again* in her imagination. 

She crept down one day into a remote cor- 
ner of the conservatory, with three-quarters 
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of an old volume fix>in Peggy's library, and 
ensconced herself behind a clump of cactuses 
and large shrubs, nestling down quietly, for 
she was rather afraid now of the grand lady 
who had been the means of her entering this 
house. For more than an hour she remained 
absorbed in her book, when a rustling of 
silk startled her. Looking up with a 
frightened aspect, she beheld Lady Kate 
Venayne. 

^* Do not be alarmed, my poor child," said 
that lady, with her mild, re-assuring smile. 
" You are as quiet as a little mouse here. I 
do not wish to disturb you. What are you 
nibbling at? ' The Provoked Wife !' Why, my 
dear, you cannot understand a book of this 
kind?" 

" No — ^yes — ^ma'am. I — I only thought, 
ma'am, if you please " 

" It is simply a waste of time to read such 
works at your age. Would you not prefer to 
learn something useful, something that would 
be of service to you ?" 

Tears gushed to the eyes of poor Val, and 
hiding her face in her little hands, she sobbed 
as if her heart were breaking. Lady Kate 
kindly sat down, and drew the head of the 
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solitary child on her knee. A long silence 
ensued; then she observed — 

" I did not intend to reproach you, Valen- 
tine. Why do you cry so bitterly ? Will you 
not tell me ? I wish to befriend you. Confide 
in me — ^tell me aU about it." 

It was a long time before the child could 
command her voice. 

" I cried because — I don't know why." 

*'Poor child! No matter." Lady Kate 
Venayne could well divine the cause of the 
outburst. " Should you like to learn if any 
one were to teach you ?" 

A flush of joy irradiated the blurred face 
of Val. She seized the hands of the kind 
lady, and dropping on her knees, gazed in- 
tently on her. 

" Do you mean that you would teach me, 
ma'am ?" she demanded, in accents trembling 
from mingled emotions. 

" I will try you if you like. I will give 
you a lesson of one hour every morning, and 
if I find that you improve " 

Val squeezed the lady's hands between her 
own, and covered them with passionate kbses. 
Kate Venayne, who had seen many cases of 
lively gratitude which had not been borne out 
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by subsequent steadfastness, neither encou- 
raged nor repulsed these eager tokens of joy. 
She stooped, and picked up the battered old 
volume of plays, and looked at the first page, 
whereon she observed inscribed, in the worst 
possible caligraphy, the name of " Margaret 
Porter." 

She took the child's hand, and without 
speaking, led her to her own sitting-room. It 
was a pretty chamber, off her sleeping apart- 
ment, furnished simply yet elegantly. A 
pianoforte, a harp, a bookcase, a*^ table on which 
were placed a desk and some papers, were the 
principal objects in the room. It was a cool, 
cosy, pleasant chamber, certainly not like the 
boudoir of Lady Charrington, but a most in- 
viting spot to those fond of quiet and repose. 

Kate laid the confiscated volume on a small 
side table, and then sat down beside the win- 
dow, pointing to a stool at her feet for Val to 
seat herself. 

The child obeyed, and Kate Venayne, who 
seldom sought confidences in vain, began to 
cross-examine her, in order to ascertain her 
capabilities. In half an hour she knew more 
of the hopes, the fears, the little aspirations 
and disappointments, the past and future con- 
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tained in that baby mind than any other 
human being had discovered. In ten min- 
utes from the time she had entered the 
room, Val was prattling away as glibly to 
Kate Venayne as if she had been acquainted 
with her all her life. The little girl was un- 
usually ignorant, even for a child of eight, 
but she was also unusually bright and quick. 
Her mind was a fertile soil, which would soon 
run to waste if neglected, but yield a rich crop 
if cultivated. Kate, who was penetrating, and 
who could calmly consider every opportunity of 
doing good without flying into absurd heroics 
on the subject, listened quietly to the little 
babbler. 

" You will for the future come to my room 
every morning," she said at last. "I will 
then tell you what you are to do during the 
day." 

" Will you teach me to play?" timidly asked 
Val, turning her eyes on the open pianoforte. 
Kate Venayne smiled. 

"That is rather a premature request. I 
shall think about that," she said, observing 
that her new protegee did not quite under- 
stand her. She rose, and approached the in- 
strument ; then, seeing the eager look of the 
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child, sat down and played. She first ran over 
some popular tunes, to gratify her, and then, 
half forgetting her presence, turned over the 
leaves of the book before her, and performed 
one of Haydn's most beautiful pieces. It was 
a morceau full of softness and pathos. As she 
concluded, she looked down at the little face 
turned towards her with such rapt interest. 
It was bathed in tears. 

"What is the matter, Valentine?" asked 
Kate Venayne, though she instinctively sur- 
mised the cause of the little girl's emotion. 

" If you please, ma'am, I don't know. I 
very often cry when I hear music that is nice. 
I hope you are not angry ?" 

"Angry, child? No. But I think you 
have had enough music for to-day. You will 
remember, now, to come here in the morning, 
at ten o'clock." 

'* I shall not forget, ma'am." 
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CHAPTER X. 

POETRY AND PBOSE. 

A DAY or two after this, Val noticed a great 
bustle among the servants, who were per- 
petually carrying about boxes, trunks, and 
carpet-bags. She was now installed in Lady 
Kate Venayne's boudoir every day, and had 
her bed arranged in a little dressing-room, 
so she could observe that the greater part 
of Kate Venayne's dresses and linen were 
being packed up by Jessy, that lady's abi- 
gail. 

"I must leave that child to you, Mrs. 
Stewart," said Lady Charrington to the house- 
keeper, as she indolently watched that portly 
personage packing some fragile articles. " I 
really cannot be troubled with her. I cer- 
tainly intended to take her with me, — ^but I 
have changed my mind." 

9— a 
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Mrs. Stewart certainly deserves special men- 
tion in this chronicle. Large and magnificent 
of person was Mrs. Stewart. She bore the cares 
of life on her broad shoulders lightly as Atlas 
bears the world, or as a porter carries a load 
with which he has no concern. In her com- 
plexion the roses had had another battle, in 
which the red rose had attained the mastery 
to such a degree that it would not compromise 
by uniting with the white, but insisted on 
having the entire field to itself. She was a 
bustling, kindly woman, if somewhat vulgar 
and pretentious. 

" I should like to take charge of her," said 
Kate, in answer to Lady Charrington, look- 
ing up from her task of letter-writing. 

" You, Kitty?" 

" Yes. She is very intelligent, and I should 
like to have her with me." 

"Very well. As you please," answered 
Lady Charrington, indifferently. " She will 
be a charming subject for the exercise of your 
philanthropy, though I cannot imagine how 
you could think her intelligent. However, 
she shall not remain long here, for I presume 
her father must be almost well by this time, 
and, of course, he cannot expect that I should 
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do more than undertake the care of her during 
his stay in the hospital." 

So it was settled that Val was to be formally 
given over to the guardianship of Kate Ve- 
nayne, who calmly and cheerfully undertook 
the responsibility, without fuss or parade. 
Every arrangement necessary for the child's 
journey was left to Kate. Lady Charrington 
was, though she did not choose to acknow- 
ledge it, heartily vexed with herself for having 
meddled at all; and why she had done so she 
could not now imagine. She wished the 
father would come to claim his daughter 
again, and relieve her from the sense of 
having acted foolishly. 

" And when he does so," she mentally 
vowed, "I will never interfere with the affairs 
of low people again. I cannot conceive what 
absurd notion seized me. It was an unlucky 
day when I dreamt of undertaking philan- 
thropic duties." 

Child-like, Val was delighted with the ex- 
citement of the change. She very often asked 
Lady Kate when her father would probably 
leave the hospital, but as she was assured 
that it was entirely uncertain, it would 
have been strange if she had not enjoyed the 
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pleasant journey, which afforded such an in- 
exhaustible variety. It was now September, 
and the weather was lovely. Lady Charring- 
ton was in unusually good spirits, and even 
took some notice of Val, so that the child had 
never passed so agreeable a week as that spent 
in going to Lord Charrington's seat in Scot- 
land. 

Little Val enjoyed great liberty in her new 
abode, which was an inexpressible relief, for 
she had not quitted the house at all during 
her stay with the family in London. Not 
only was she permitted to roam at will through 
the enormous gardens of the Castle, but some- 
times Lady Kate took her to the neigh- 
bouring village. There was soon a palpable 
difference observable in her appearance, for 
in a few weeks she became plump and ruddy, 
with a bounding step and a joyous voice. It 
was very naughty of her not to pine and fret at 
the separation from her family; still, there 
was an excuse for her, that she thought she 
was to return to her own home in a little 
while, and she was only eight years old, affcer 
all. 

She made acquaintance with several chil- 
dren, in the free-and-easy fashion indulged in 
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by young folks. Her greatest favourite was 
the niece of the housekeeper, Flora Macgregor, 
a child just two years her senior; and this 
temporary friendship was of infinite advantage 
to her, because, although ignorant, this little 
girl was much ^ better educated than Val, and 
the desire of equalling, if not outstripping her, 
gave rise to a feeling of emulation which made 
her race on the path of learning. 

The two children formed as strong a con- 
trast as could be imagined. Val was lively 
and gay, yet the natural expression of her 
face was dreamy and almost melancholy. Her 
dark, thoughtful eyes, the soft curve of her 
lips, and a peculiar habit she had of standing 
with her hands clasped and her glance turned 
to the skies, gave her a spiritual look ; and 
sometimes, when vexed, she would assume a 
fiery, haughty attitude, as if she were the 
heiress of the estate on which she was an ac- 
cidental intruder. Flora, so far from being a 
little aristocrat, was completely plebeian in all 
her ideas, gestures and looks' ; she was per- 
fectly common-place in all her notions, and 
never became absorbed in reveries like her 
new-found companion. She did not under- 
stand Yal's brown studies at all, which is not 
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very surprising, as that young lady did not 
comprehend them well herself, and when Flora 
sometimes asked "What she was thinking of?" 
would innocently reply, " I don't know." 
However, the two children assimilated remark- 
ably well, and played and learned together as 
if with one heart. 

Yal had been at the castle perhaps a fort- 
night, when she and her new playmate dis- 
covered a novel source of amusement, which 
had the additional charm of a hidden pleasure. 
They were roaming over some of the apart- 
ments which were not much in use, and sud- 
denly emerged on a kind of large sitting-room. 
At one end of this was an old-fashioned 
pianoforte. They approached it, and half 
frightened at their own temerity, opened and 
touched it. 

" Hush, — sh," whispered Flora, as Val, more 
audacious, continued to run over the keys 
with an uncertain yet daring hand. " If aunty 
should hear.'' 

Val stopped. Then the pleasure of having 
an instrument all to herself proved too great 
a temptation. 

"0, nobody can hear us," she answered. 
" Besides, if they do, we are doing no harm. 
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Let me try if I could play a tune. 0, I love 
to hear music — don't you ? 

" I dinna care much aboot it," replied Flora, 
in a flutter of alarm lest her aunt or some one 
else should surprise them, and scold them for 
making a noise, and meddling with things they 
had no right to touch. 

" Then go away. I like it, and I want to 
play. I'd ask Miss Venayne to teach me, only 
I'm afraid. I want to try if I could play a 
tune. I know such lots upon lots of songs — 
some pretty ones .too. Papa used sometimes 
to play on his harp for me, and I used to hear 
such nice ones on the organs, also." 

And Val, obstinately determined on amusing 
herself, picked out one of the airs of the day, 
slowly, note by note. Then she tried to play 
with both hands, but that was not so easily 
managed. Finding that nobody came. Flora 
was content to stay and listen, though she 
did not take much interest in the performance. 
Val, who seemed bewitched by the instru- 
ment, remained essaying tune after tune, until 
at last Flora, tired, insisted she must go and 
play at keeping shop. 

Day after day the children returned to the 
deserted apartment ; and as Val gained more 
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fluency, playing several tunes by ear, Flora 
was more satisfied to perform audience. Their 
absence on these musical expeditions was never 
remarked, for they were in the habit of playing 
several hours after their lessons were over, and 
no one thought of asking where they had been. 
Val had an incredibly quick ear, and a most 
retentive memory, so that she not only learnt 
a song at once, but always remembered it. 
She had an extraordinary stock of music ready 
at a moment's notice, and when at home she 
had been remarkable for almost unceasingly 
warbling, like an infatuated canary-bird. She 
had an ample opportunity just now for play- 
ing, as the Castle was fuU of company, and 
amid the hurry and bustle that reigned in the 
place nobody had time to bestow much notice 
on the little girls. , 

*'Some time or other, when I am grown 
up," said Val to Flora one day, " I mean to 
learn to play beautifully. And papa will 
teach me to play the harp." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

"twist ye, twine ye, even so," 

It was a happy day when Ra3niiond was pro- 
nounced completely well. The case had not 
proved so serious as had at first been antici- 
pated ; and not only was his arm saved, but he 
had gone through the course of treatment with 
comparatively little suffering. Youth, so to 
speak, a naturally sound and healthy frame, 
and temperate habits, had done much towards 
assisting his recovery. 

He was as joyous as a schoolboy on the last 
day of the term, and was picturing to himself 
the delightful meeting with his wife and little 
ones. He intended firstly to wait on Lord 
Charrington, to thank him, and to claim Val. 
With a light heart and a firm step he quitted 
the hospital, drawing vivid imaginary sketches 
of the approaching re-union of the family. 
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" Nobody would take me for the miserable 
being who came here some weeks ago," he 
thought. " I am as happy as a king." 

He absolutely whistled as he walked along, 
as if he had been released from bondage, and 
glanced in at this window and at that, where 
gay and glittering things were displayed to 
view. He fancied to himself what he would 
first say, and what Lucy and the others would 
answer, arranging one of those preconcerted 
interviews, which obstinately persist afterwards 
in never going in accordance with the pro- 
gramme. Poor fellow, he had felt so wretch- 
edly lonely during his stay of five or six weeks 
in the hospital, and had so missed the dear 
familiar faces, and longed for the tones he 
loved. Of course, he had been cared for in 
every way, but the intense, hungry desire to 
have his own beloved darlings with him had 
robbed him of sleep many a night, and in- 
duced many feverish symptoms which puzzled 
the physicians. The unfortunate man had, 
what was an exceedingly inconvenient affair 
in his circumstances, an unusually afifectionate 
and sensitive heart. He loved his wife, he 
adored his children and his home, and he was 
a good fellow, and deserved to be happy and 
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successful in life. However, it is not sufficient 
to deserve success in this world; we must 
command it, Sempronius, and even then it is 
one thing to issue orders, and another to be 
obeyed. And poor George Atherley was not 
one to lead. He was one of those who make 
excellent servants, but are too weak to take 
the mastery in the battle of life. It is a 
problem never to be solved, why some people, 
who merit nothing save a good kicking, walk 
up the steeps of prosperity with as much ease 
as a blue-bottle strolls up a pane of glass, 
whilst others, who work hard and strive heroi- 
cally to keep in the straight path, are perpetu- 
ally struggling in deep waters, tossing as 
aimlessly as a buoy eternally bobbing up and 
down, only preserved from drifting away al- 
together by being attached to something. 

Kaymond's first visit was made to Mrs. 
James. That good woman received him cor- 
dially, and shook him violently by the hand. 
Her lodgings had been let during his absence, 
but would be vacant in three days, as the pre- 
sent occupants were on the point of leaving. 

" And Fm preciously glad of it, I can tell 
you, Mr. Kaymond," said the honest little 
widow. " For the man's a nasty, low, drunken 
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scamp, and hardly ever pays me, and I've bee 
used to get my rent as regular as the day 
and he uses his poor wife abominably, so bn 
tally, the ruffian ! I only wish I had a chanc 
of scratching him, the mean, paltry villain 
rd leave some fine tokens of my opinion ft 
him to think about, I'm blessed if I wouldn' 
His wife, to be sure, is a little given to takin 
more than is good for her, and has no moi 
idea of comfort and tidiness, bless you, than 
costermonger's donkey has of a holiday. Loi 
bless you, he's a limb, and she's pretty near 
the sLe, always squabbUng aad going o 
And so you're coming back, Mr. Raymond 
I'm very glad, I'm sure. I've got all yoi 
things, as comfortable as possible, just ready 
for you to take whenever you like." 

Leaving her, Greorge directed his steps to* 
wards Druiy Lane, to seek his former com- 
rade, Farley. He turned up Drury Court, and 
readily found No. 6, where his friend lived. 
Drury Court is certainly not the most aristo- 
cratic or salubrious region in this great metro- 
polis. It is short, narrow, and squalid, with 
tall houses on either side, peculiarly dingy of 
aspect. In this unsavoury region, children, of 
course, abound, clustering like flies round a 
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sugar-barrel, in every gradation of filth and 
raggedness, busily engaged in manufacturing 
dirt-pies in the gutter which runs down the 
middle of the Court, a foray being occasion- 
ally made on them by one or other of the tat- 
terdemalion, slatternly, slipshod women who 
lounge in Caryatidean attitudes against the 
door-posts. 

A ragshop, with its black dolly dangling 
over the door, occupied the basement story of 
No. 6. A large, fat, greasy female, with a 
prominent beak, an expensive though careless 
toilette, and who was laden with such a quan- 
tity of mock jewellery that she sparkled like an 
antiquated fish in a dark pantry, was lolling 
by the door, absorbed in silent contemplation 
of her slippers, which were striking in quantity 
if not in quality, formed of blue velvet em- 
broidered with many-coloured beads. She 
looked up as Rajrmond stopped. 

"Is Mr. Farley at home?" asked the har- 
pist. 

" I guess he is,'' answered the daughter of 
Israel, civilly enough, " seeing as how he's bin 
gruntin' and groanin' the live-long morning 
on that blessed cornopean of his. Do you 
want to see hun ?" 
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" I have come with the intention of seein 
him,'* replied George. 

" That way, then, if you please, second floo] 
Mind the stairs." 

Groping up a dark and dangerous staircase 
and guided by the resonant tones of a conw 
which was in full play above, George arrive 
safely at the door of Farley's room . He rappe 
twice rather loudly, and presently the do( 
was flung wide open by a respectable matroi 
the mother of the cornet-player. She was" 
a woman of about fifty, large, stout, and 
puflfy, with a broad, vulgar, good-humoured 
countenance. Wiping the suds from her 
red arms, she gave Kaymond a hearty 
welcome. 

"How d'ye do?" she inquired, holding out a 
damp hand. " So you're out again ? Glad to 
see you — ^and I mean that same, I really do. 
Come in — come in. I suppose you're come 
after Tom ? Luckily he's here to answer for 
himself. Come in." 

The room was dim and close-smelling, reek- 
ing with soap-suds, and the exhalations of 
freshly-ironed linen. The place was neat and 
clean, though it was not easy to see through 
the haze caused by the evaporations from the 
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linen suspended on cords stretched across the 
apartment. 

" Hilloa, the dickens, and it's you, is it — ^no- 
body else ?" ejaculated Tom, who had been 
essaying to master one of the leading airs in 
^* Geraldine " from an extraordinary fragment 
of beer-stained, ragged paper, covered with 
hieroglyphics. " Tip us your daddle, old boy. 
Upon my word, I'm jolly glad to once more 
behold your distinguished physiog. I'm just 
going to have my bit of dinner, so if you'd 
like to join me and have a bit of grub, now's 
your time, by jingo. Say the word, and don't 
miss the opportunity of tasting as pretty a 
morsel of liver and bacon as you'd come across 
in a day's walk." 

Raymond thanked him, but added that he 
was rather in a hurry. He inquired if Farley 
would again join him, or had he made tiew 
arrangements with some other person. 

" Why, you see," began the cornet-player, 
slightly embarrassed, "it wasn't to be expected 
that I could wait for. you all this time, you 
know, and " 

" Certainly not," interrupted Raymond. 
" Make no apologies, I beg, my dear fellow." 

'* Well, you see, Tve joined another chap, 
VOL, I. 10 
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and I can't very well be off the bargain nc 
you know. An uncommon nice feller he 
too, by Jove, a real jolly sort of cove, qu 
a different style of party to yourself, you i 
derstand, and no offence meant, you kno 
But if you'd like to have another man, 1 c 
recommend you an uncommon nice you] 
chap, a feller as plays the violin. Very clev 
he is too, by George, and no mistake. He lei 
me that piece of music from the new operaJ 

" What kind of fellow is he ?" asked Ea 

< 

mond. 

" Oh, a very good sort of chap. If you' 
like to see him you could talk to him, yo 
know, and settle it with him. If you don' 
take to one another afterwards, there's n< 
harm done; you can cut him, of course, with 
out being disagreeable, for you're not obligatec 
to stick to one another if you don't suit, you 
know." 

" Where could I see him?" again inquired 
Raymond, who was anxious to arrange with 
some eligible coadjutor. 

" Well," said Farley, slightly disconcerted, 
"he's always to be heard of at the White 
Hart, Vinegar Yard. But it's rather hockerd 
just now for me to go there, as I've run up a 
little score there, by George, nothing to speak 
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of, but they're so cussed disagreeable at these 
places. However, never mind, I'll go, by 
jingo, as I don't like to see a feller in a 
difficulty about such a trifle, you know. I 
say, mother, don't put my grub on the fire till 
I come back. I say, come along, Raymond." 

With a parting salutation to Mrs. Farley, 
George followed his old comrade, who, hastily 
putting his comet and scrap of music into a 
drawer, darted downstairs. 

In a few minutes they were within the 
White Hart, and Raymond was introduced to 
his proposed partner, a pale young man of 
dissipated appearance, with long dank hair, 
and a peculiarly paUid face. This individual 
gladly agreed to join Raymond, as the " party " 
with whom he had been in the habit of going 
about had lately died. 

This affair settled, Raymond quitted Farley 
and his new ally, and directed his steps 
towards Carlton-house Terrace. Arrived at 
Lord Charrington's residence, he inquired, 
firstly, if his lordship was in town, and, 
being superciliously answered in the negative, 
secondly, if he could see Mr. Army tage. His 
message being carried to that functionary, 
and his request for an audience being 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SUDDEN CHANGE. 



Miss Raymond had carried off several prizes 
at school, chiefly for singing and pianoforte 
playing. There were good masters engaged 
at the establishment, and Val, whose love for 
music amounted to a passion, had taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities she thus enjoyed. 
The teachers, pleased with her readiness and 
desire to learn, gave her, perhaps, more atten- 
tion than they bestowed on any of the other 
pupils, and her progress had been astonishing. 
The German music-master, Herr Ludwig 
• Schmidt, had taken an unusual fancy to the 
persevering little girl, and spared no trouble 
with her. 

Her voice amply repaid her instructors 
for their care. Full, rich, mellow, it far sur- 
passed that of any of her fellow pupils, and 
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was a source of much pride and gratification 
to the two ladies who were at the head of the 
estabhshment. Val was the " show" pupil in 
consequence. Whenever any visitors arrived, 
she was called for, to play and to sing. Of this 
her companions were not jealous, having be- 
come accustomed to it, and being conscious 
that they had not taken half the pains that 
she did. It was a matter of surprise to them, 
however, that she did not appear to labour for 
the sake of the prizes, but for some singular 
love of the art — a, love which they found it 
utterly impossible to comprehend, as they 
valued music simply as a showy accomplish- 
ment, and a means of becoming leading per- 
sonages in the school, and being petted and 
praised when they went home for the holi- 
days. 

Val was now eighteen. She had not seen 
Lady Charrington for two years. My lady, 
her first tide of grief having subsided, had 
gone to stay with her mother, who had lived 
at Florence since Geraldine's marriage. 

At eighteen. Miss Raymond, as she Was 
now called, was not merely pretty : siie was 
beautiful. Tall, elegant, and graceful, she 
was lively and gay in her manner, with a cer- 
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" How happy girls must feel who have a home. 
0, how I wish — I would give all I have — all 
I have to be able to recall with clearness the 
home where I used to be in my childhood. It 
seems like a dream, now. I remember I used 
to call that dear, kind man papa — or do I 
fancy it? I remember I had brothers, and 
sisterSy too. They must have been my 
brothers and sisters. I recollect Charley per- 
fectly well. Another mistake — ^green for 
purple. What a nuisance. My ideas go wan- 
dering away. It is wrong to be discontented. 
Am I discontented?" 

A question which she did not answer, prob- 
ably because she conld not, but simply went 
on with her work, or rather tr3dng to repair 
her mistakes. 

" How people's fates and destinies differ," 
was her next philosophical reflection. ''I 
wonder what will be mine. I don't care much." 
The pretty head drooped on one of the pro- 
jecting knobs of the frame, and a few large 
tears trickled down on the little white hand, 
wetting some of her wool. She felt very dreary 
and lonely, and the future — that curtain which 
the young so ardently desire to tear away, as 
if it would do them any good to penetrate to. 
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the cold, forbidding stage behind it — her fu- 
ture seemed enveloped in the darkness of a 
November night. The yearning for independ- 
ence, the longing to have her place fixed in the 
world, rose in her heart, and she was almost on 
the point of yielding to a passionate fit of 
crying, when by a violent effort of will she 
dragged her attention back to her work. 

As she was half meditating, half trying to 
drive away thought, one of the maids opened 
the door. 

" If you please, you are wanted by a lady in 
the parlour, miss." 

Val sprang to her feet. Of course it was 
Lady Charrington, for no other lady could 
come to inquire for her.. With a step like 
that of a fawn she darted down and flew inta 
the parlour. 

Lady Charrington, lying back on a couch,, 
was indolently trying to cultivate the friend- 
ship of a beautiful German canary bird, which 
was listening attentively to her chirps and 
proffered kisses, but did not seem particularly 
inclined to add the Countess to his list of ac« 
quaintances. She glanced towards the door 
as Val appeared, and smiled languidly, but 
kindly. 
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Lady Charrington was not in the least 
changed. If possible she was lovelier than ever^ 
or perhaps she took more pains than ever with 
her toilette, and those little mysterious etceteras 
in which some women are such adepts. There 
was a sort of irresistible fascination about her, 
which attracted you sometimes, in spite of your 
better judgment, and made you ready to go to 
the ends of the earth to do her will and plea- 
sure, however unreasonable, as one might for 
Titania, or any other fairy queen. She wa& 
elegantly dressed, in the height of the fashion, 
though not glaringly so ; and on her lap lay 
curled up an infinitesimal ball of tangled silk, 
which, on closer inspection, proved to be a 
minute Skye-terrier — a little darling, mth a 
broad blue ribbon around its neck. 

Val advanced timidly, yet with her beating 
heart filled with joy. She was really glad to 
see Lady Charrington, even independently of 
the pleasure of receiving a visit at this parti- 
cular time. She waited a moment for some 
encouragement to address my lady, who smil- 
ingly held out her hand, which the young girl 
seized, pressing her lips to the delicate fingers. 

" Well, my child, I have come at last to pay 
you a visit," said the Countess, pulling the 
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granted, Raymond was ushered into the 
presence of Lord Charrington's representative, 
who had received instructions from his master 
regarding the poor man. 

Mr. Armytage informed Raymond that the 
Earl would not be in town for some time, but 



that he had left a five-pound note for him, as 
a slight assistance whilst he was settling down 
again. His wife and family should be sent for 
immediately, and taken to his home. With 
which information, Mr. Armytage dismissed 
the harpist. 

Lucy and the children did arrive in three or 
four days, just as George was established in his 
old quarters. Lucy was not much pleased at 
being obliged to quit her pretty country lodgings 
for the dingy place that she hated ; but of course 
she could not say much in the way of com- 
plaint, and as Raymond, in company with his 
new, and it must be acknowledged, much more 
honest and sober partner, acquired tolerably 
good earnings, she was soon in a passably 
agreeable humour. George had now nothing 
especially to desire except the return of Val, 
which he looked forward to with the utmost 
impatience, although Lucy represented the 
singular advantage it would be for the child if 
Lady Charrington kept her indefinitely. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LINKS. 

**ARE^you really serious, Kitty? I thought 
you were thoroughly sensible and given to 
matter-of-fact," said Lord Charrington, when 
his sister proposed to take charge entirely of 
Val. " Why, I should never have suspected 
you of being so romantically absurd." 

*^ I like the child," answered Kate Venayne, 
" and with the father's consent it would be in- 
finitely better for the girl to receive a good 
education, and be trained as a nursery-go- 
verness, or a waiting-maid, or anything respect- 
able, than for her to remain with him, to learn 
nothing. When she is old enough to judge for 
herself, she can take her choice of what path 
she prefers. She will in any case have to earn 
her own livelihood, and she will have a better 
chance with a good education than none at 
all." 
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"It is cruel to oflfer to separate parent and 
child," said Lord Charrington, who was unable 
to understand his sister's freak. 

" I do not desire to do so unless the &ther 
and mother consent. But this child is not fit 
for common service, and she wiU have no chance 
for any honest life if she gets no training. It 
is a fine opportunity for her to learn, and learn 
thoroughly." 

Lord Charrington reflected. He was very 
unwilling to agree to the idea. 

" If you do not like to propose it," resumed 
his sister, " I will write to this Raymond, and 
offer to take his child for a time, and give her 
a solid training, with the view of afterwards 
employing her as a lady's maid. I would in- 
finitely prefer having a maid trained by my- 
self; and already she can do several little things 
much better than Jessy, and is as obedient and 
docile as possible." 

Lord Charrington had nothing to advance 
in objection, as in reality he did not care a 
doit about the matter. So Kate wrote to make 
her proposition. 

Her letter created nothing but grief and 
alarm in George's heart ; but Lucy impatiently 
urged him to accept the offer. She argued 
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iigton, for that would not be the truth ; but 
lie had been fond of him, in a capricious, 
hildish kind of way — had looked up to and 
dmired him, had always feared his opinion 
3 that of a superior being, yet trifled often 
dth him in her right as a petted and spoilt 
eauty. She had never contemplated their 
yeing separated; she had always felt proud 
of being his ^vife. Even after the first flush 
of her bridal days she had experienced a kind 
of flutter of gratification on entering a ball- 
room or salon, leaning on his arm; while, 
seemingly rapt in some passing folly of the 
hour, she would turn aside to watch him, sur- 
rounded by men of science and talent, who 
deferred to his judgment and respected his 
dictum. 

Of the past she was now unable to think. 
'Past feelings, past pride lay smothered under 
a gloomy mist, like a bright and joyous river 
frozen by the winter blast. 

Amid the hurry, the confusion, and the 
thousand necessary things which had to be 
done, consequent on this melancholy event, 
Val was completely forgotten. Her term of 
holidays expired at last, however, and then 
Mrs. Stewart packed her off again to school. 

12—2 
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Venayne, who by degrees had become much 
attached to the winning little creature, took 
the utmost possible pains with her, in the wish 
to make of her a smart clever maid. The child, 
who had an impressionable nature and a grate- 
ful heart, amply rewarded the goodness of her 
patroness. She was quick, docile, and readily 
learned any task set for her. 

Her stolen performances on the old piano 
did not lose their charm for Val by constant 
repetition. On the contrary, every moment 
she could command was dedicated to the worn- 
out instrument. She had not, of course, the 
slightest idea of what she was doing, merely 
playing by ear such airs as she knew; but her 
touch was singularly brilliant for so young and 
inexperienced a child. She ran over the keys 
with a confident daring which often surprised 
herself, and though she never ventured on im- 
provising more than simple tunes, yet she 
played in a manner which betrayed that she 
had an inherent genius for music. 

Flora, soon growing tired of these amateur 
performances, after a time gave up the part of 
listener ; but as the weather was now too bad 
for out-door games, and Val was always too 
much occupied with her new toy to be any 
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longer a meny companion, she was content to 
remain in the room, dressing her doll, or doing 
such needlework as her aunt gave her as a 
task. 

One morning, having finished a writing- 
lesson which Lady Kate Venayne had set her, 
Val looked about for something else to do. 
She was in Kate Venayne's sitting-room, alone. 
Her eyes suddenly lighted on the piano, which 
was open, and she felt an instinctive wish to 
approach and try it. She went up to it, and 
timorously pressed the keys. The rich, dulcet 
tone which the instrument yielded was such a 
delicious contrast to the battered old piece of 
furniture to which she had been accustomed 
for a couple of months, that it sent a thrill of 
ecstacy through her entire frame. She ran 
quickly over a short air, then paused, fright- 
ened, at her own temerity; the temptation, 
however, was too stron'g, for Val, it was evi- 
dent, was an artist by nature. 

Quaking with fear at her audacity, yet 
trusting to chance that she would not be de- 
tected, the child began playing very softly, 
petting and caressing the instrument as if it 
were a real friend. Entranced by the exquisite 
tone, she went on, regardless of consequences, 
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until she was dashing helter-skelter over every 
tune she knew. 

She had played almost her entire collection 
when, looking up, as if from a dream, she 
beheld the calm face of Lady Kate Venayne 
leaning over her. She sprang from the music- 
stool, where she had perched herself, and ran 
affrighted to the corner of the room, not ven- 
turing to utter a word. 

The lady perceived her natural terror, and 
smiled kindly, if sadly. 

" Come here, Val, my child," said she, seat- 
ing herself. "Do not be frightened; I am 
not angry. Come here." 

Trembling with alarm, Val timidly ap- 
proached her, shaking like an aspen-leaf. She 
sank at the feet of Kate Venayne, and hung her 
head, the tears now beginning to steal down 
her crimsoned cheeks. 

" How was it that I never knew that you 
could play?" asked Kate Venayne. 

"Because — I hope you won't be angry — I 
— if you please, I — I learnt on the piano in 
the Green Room," faltered Val, without dar- 
ing to raise her eyes. 

" You learnt ? Who has taught you, my 
dear?" 
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" Nobody. I learnt myself — ^I mean " 

'' Well ? You mean r 

" Yes — I—" She was fairly sobbing now, 
and stammered out a history of her musical 
studies. 

Lady Kate listened quietly till the .child 
had finished. 

" Should you like to learn properly, to be 
able to play from music?" she inquired at 
last. 

Val looked up eagerly in her face, forgetting 
all terrors, joy and hope flashing from her 
eyes. In an impulse of frantic gratitude, she 
jumped up, flung her arms round her kind 
ftii A and Id^ her vehemently. 

" Come, you must begin with the gamut, to 
learn the names of the notes. It is . perfectly 
useless to play by ear, except for mere amuse-» 
ment But if I teach you, Val, you must not 
neglect your ordinary duties. I cannot allow 
you more than an hour's instruction each day, 
and if you progress visibly within a month, I 
shall continue. Do you understand what I 
have been saying ?" 

" Oh, yes. You mean that I ought to know 
how to play from music-books like those, in- 
stead of playing out of my own head, and that 
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if I don't learn something worth while in a 
month, you wont teach me any more." 

"Exactly," said Lady Kate, smiling. "As 
I have an hour to spare now, I will give you 
your first lesson in the gamut." 

Val now trembled from joy instead of fear. 
She followed Kate Venayne to the piano, 
and stood by her, waiting in silent expectation 
while that kind lady wrote out the gamut on 
a sheet of music-paper. Kate Venayne, who 
had been surprised at her pla3dng so well by 
ear, did not anticipate that she would have 
patience to learn rules; as those who have 
once gained fluency so easily seldom can en- 
dure the drudgery of thus recommencing. 
She seemed to glance at the gamut, and under- 
stand it at once. Kate Venayne, finding at the 
end of half-an-hour that the child remembered 
the notes perfectly well, began teaching her 
the time-table. This, too, she nearly mastered 
in one lesson ; so that at the expiration of the 
hour, both teacher and pupil were thoroughly 
satisfied at the progress made. 

Every day these lessons were renewed. Val, 
so far from neglecting her ordinary duties, 
redoubled her efforts to please her benefactress, 
lest, by failing in some particular, the lessons 
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she prized so much might be withheld. Her 
progress was extraordinary ; she ahnost seemed 
to anticipate her teacher's instructions; and 
at kst her daily practice was extended to two 
hours. 

By April, she played really very nicely from 
music. The family were then preparing to 
return to London. Val, who was considered 
to belong solely to Lady Kate Venayne, was 
to go with her mistress as part of the retinue. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"turn, fortune, turn thy wheel." 

A fortnight before the period fixed for their 
departure from Scotland, all the arrangements 
were suddenly changed. Lady Kate, who had 
a few days previously visited some poor cotta- 
gers on the outskirts of the village, was seized 
with all the symptoms of a fever, and was soon 
in so delirious a state that removal was not to 
be thought of for an instant. Muffled foot- 
steps, and that whisper which thrills one with 
a sensation of unutterable horror, pale anxious 
faces, and the constant presence of the family 
physician attested that the illness was of a very 
serious nature. Lord Charrington, who loved 
his sister with an affection profound and un- 
changeable, was in a frenzy of grief. Geral- 
dine, whose love was of a milder character, 
but who honestly felt exceedingly sorry, was 
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chiefly fearful lest the disorder should prove 
contagious. Lord Charrington was always 
hovering in the vicinity of Kate's room ; his 
wife sent constantly to inquire, but she was in 
a highly nervous condition, and never ven- 
tured beyond her own apartments, where she 
was constantly confined with a headache. 

Kate's little protegee, Val, was not per- 
mitted to enter the room where her beloved 
mistress lay — at least, she was prohibited 
from going there ; but many times, when Jessy 
was occupied or out of sight, a white, haggard 
little visage would appear at the door leading 
from the boudoir, and then Val would glide in, 
and approach the bed. With eyes blinded by 
scalding tears, she would gaze on the flushed 
face of the patient, and long to be allowed to 
bathe the burning temples. Then, fearing that 
Jessy might surprise her, she would disappear 
as silently as she came. 

In few days a heavy cloud hung over the 
house. Lady Kate Venayne had been given 
over. Val, who was almost delirious with 
grief, prayed and besought Jessy to allow her 
to be with her dying mistress. The waiting- 
maid, however, dared not disobey orders, and 
was obliged to refuse, though she was touched by 
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the child's anguish. Stupified by despair, Val 
crept to her own little chamber, and lay there 
for hours, rejecting food, and sobbing till she 
was nearly sick. She was at length aroused 
by the housekeeper, who came to tell her that 
the dying lady would see her. The child 
sprang up, and followed her with unsteady 
footsteps. 

Kate Venayne was now calm, though pale 
and exhausted. Her brother sat beside her, 
his face buried in his hands. He did not raise 
his head on hearing the step of his sister's 
protegee, remaining like a carved statue of 
despair. Kate smiled sadly as the poor little 
girl climbed wildly on the bed. She per- 
mitted her to clasp her arms round her wasted 
form, and bade her farewell in a low, clear 
tone, giving her good advice and kind counsel 
for the future. Val listened, holding her 
breath and choking down her sobs for fear she 
should disturb her beloved friend ; but at last 
overcome by her emotions, the child fainted, 
and was carried away by Jessy. 

" Poor little creature !" said Kate, sadly ; 
" I had laid out a plan for her future, and I 
intended — but God has willed it otherwise, 
and perhaps it is better as it is. I ought 
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not to have desired to separate her from her 
parents." 

She lay back with a melancholy air, as if 
reflecting. Her brother raised his head, and 
looked at her with red, wild eyes, without 
uttering a word, and then hid his face again. 

Having regained her senses, the dying woman 
desired to make a will, being aware that she 
had not many days to live. She left several 
legacies, and, among others, thirty pounds a- 
year to her little friend. 

In four days Lady Kate Venayne was dead. 

Within three weeks Lord and Lady Char- 
rington were again in London, the child Val 
accompanying them. 

On arriving in town, the earl wrote to Ray- 
mond, requesting him to come to the Carlton 
Club. On receiving the note, Val's father 
flew to the place of appointment. 

He was shocked to see the alteration in the 
appearance of the kind old earl ; age, which had 
seemed hitherto loath to deface such noble 
lineaments, had suddenly crushed him with an 
iron grip. He was haggard, and wrinkled, and 
appeared to walk with difficulty. 

Lord Charrington spoke without prelimi- 
nary on the matter which he desired to 
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arrange. He explained that as his sister wa& 
dead, her plan for educating and putting^ 
forward Val was of course now at an end, but 
that if Raymond liked he would undertake the 
charge which his sister had left, as everything 
she had contemplated must be sacred in his 
eyes. Hisr voice faltered, and he was scarcely 
able to conclude, but he showed the harpist 
what an advantage it would be to give the 
litile girl an education such as would thus be 
afforded to her. 

George, who had succeeded in smothering 
down all his own personal feelings, was too 
unselfish to desire to deprive his child of such 
unprecedented advantages, and agreed, beg- 
ging at the same time so earnestly for an in- 
terview with his darling that Lord Charring- 
ton could not for an instant think of denying 
him the gratification. 

The next morning, Raymond, his heart 
beating wildly, approached Carlton-house Ter* 
race. Poor fellow, it was a hard battle, and 
twenty times he resolved to declare that he 
never could part with his child. A score of 
fiends seemed dragging with cutting cords at 
his heart, which bled afresh at every tug. 

Having announced his errand, he was de- 
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sired to walk into a little waiting-room, and in 
a few seconds Val was clinging round his 
neck, sobbing and uttering about a dozen 
broken sentences in a breath. Poor Rajnnond, 
though he knew that his child returned his 
passionate love, had not been prepared for 
such a storm. He tried to pacify the little 
thing, but it was long before he could suc- 
ceed. Even when she lay quiet in his arms, 
it was due more to the exhaustion consequent 
on her excitement than to his persuasive 
powers that the change was to be attributed. 

Val eagerly demanded if she was going home 
with him, and grew white as he endeavoured 
to impress on her mind the advisability of 
staying where she was. Her sobs broke out 
afresh, and she clung to him as tightly as if 
she were drowning. 

" I must — I must — I must and will go home, 
papa," she cried, every iteration of the words 
going like a stab to her father's heart. 

" My darling," he whispered, "if I were rich, 
you would go to school as a matter of course, 
and be away from me a great deal. I cannot 
afford to give you an education, and you would 
never again have a chance of being taught at 
all." 

11—2 
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Val was deaf to everything, and kept repeat- 
ing her wish to go back with him. 

" Will you try school just for six months, 
for my sake — for the sake of poor papa, 
darling? Just six months. And then if you 
don't like it, you shall come home.'' 

It was a difficult matter, but at last he pre- 
vailed with her, and it was agreed that she 
should make the trial. She was to see her 
mother and brothers and sisters once, and then 
part again from them for six months. It was 
a terribly long time to look forward to, espe- 
cially for a child who had never till this time 
been absent from home for six days. How- 
ever, as her father made such a point of it, 
she consented, with a heart swelling nigh to 
bursting. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



SIX TEARS. 



It is extraordinary how children seem to break 
their hearts when leaving their homes, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, for 
school, and yet how in a week or two they 
form new ties, new affections, new friendships, 
and are soon the gayest of the gay in the midst 
of their playmates. 

Val's experiences of school life were like 
those of most school-girls. At first she moped 
and crept away to brood over her individual 
miseries; then she began to allow herself to 
be dragged into play by little girls, and bullied 
and fagged by big ones. At last she grew 
perfectly satisfied, and then her progress was 
marvellous. Already, thanks to the care of 
Kate Venayne, she had a tolerable idea of 
music, and she threw herself into the study 
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with an ardour which never abated. The 
school was not a fashionable one, but it w^as a 
very respectable establishment; the teachers 
were good, and the two sisters to whom the 
house belonged were very conscientious in the 
discharge of their duties, albeit somewhat 
stiff and repellant, as is perhaps only proper 
with the care-takers of a nest of wild young 
birds. 

At the end of the stipulated six months, the 
progress which Val had made was so marked, 
that it was agreed she ought to continue her 
course of study. At the end of a year her 
own family was all in confusion. Her father 
had been seized with fever, her mother was 
also ill, and her brothers and sisters were 
dispersed among kind neighbours. Lord 
Charrington sent several times to enquire 
about the poor man, in whom he took an 
interest, and sent money to help the poor 
people who had taken charge of the children 
from Christian charity. 

At last Raymond and Charles recovered, 
but Lucy died, and the younger children were 
all swept off by the fatal disorder. 

Suddenly all trace of the unfortunate harpist 
was lost. Lord Charrington instituted the 
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most minute enquiries after him, in vain. On 
quitting the hospital, he had left no intimation 
of where he was going. He had returned for 
a short time to Mrs. James's ; but she knew 
nothing of him more than that he had stayed 
for about three days, and had then gone out 
with his son one morning, in a very despond- 
ing state, and never came back, though he had 
left all his things. 

The Earl placed the affair in the hands of 
the police, being alarmed for the safety of the 
poor harpist. But, after a long search^ nothing 
was elucidated — it seemed almost as if the man 
and his son had vanished into thin air,— aud 
so the matter was perforce allowed to fall into 
oblivion. They told Val nothing about it, 
trusting to the chapter of accidents to supply 
them with excuses to answer her enquiries. 

Six years flew over — ^mingled years of weal 
and woe. Val, who had, with few exceptions, 
remained at school all the time, was now a tall 
girl of sixteen, unformed, yet already promis- 
ing to be "a beauty." She was now at home — 
that is to say, at Carlton-house Terrace — ^for 
fihe had been pining so much for a change, 
that Lady Charrington had given permission 
for her to leave school for a little while, and 
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sojourn at home. At home ! yet not at home. 
Had she forgotten the father whom she had 
so passionately loved, and all the dead ones 
with whom she had passed her earliest years? 
I cannot tell. Six years make memories so 
faint with children ; and every time she had 
ventured any enquiry she had been put off 
with the stern command from somebody or 
other, not to be " troublesome." 

The young girl instinctively felt that she 
must keep herself as much out of sight as 
possible. She generally remained within the 
boundaries of her own room, where she read 
and dreamt, and did nothing in particular. 
In fact, she was longing to return to school, 
for the restraint of the superb cage in which 
she was at present immured was most galling. 
Somehow she felt as if she had no right to be 
there at all, though why she should feel so was 
beyond her comprehension, for she imagined 
she was the daughter of some poor relation of 
the noble family, and that this was the reason 
why Lady Charrington obviously did not like 
her. The servants took no notice of her, the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Stewart, being the only 
individual in the establishment who appeared 
ious of her existence. 
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Poor little Val. She admired my lady most 
ardently. She considered her a being of a 
superior order, and whenever she had an 
opportunity of doing so unobserved, gazed at 
her with a kind of timorous wonder. Lady 
Charrington never saw her, nor took the 
slightest notice of the fact of her being in the 
house, imtil one evening they met accidentally. 

My lady, the Countess, arrayed in all the 
splendour of evening costume, had, before 
going out, descended to the library, to speak 
to her lord. He seldom went out in the even- 
ing now, although he had been in the habit of 
going nightly to his club. His health had 
never been the same since the death of his 
sister. He could no longer endure the least 
fatigue or worry. Lady Charrington was 
returning to her dressing-room, when she per- 
ceived, in one of the corridors, shrinking back 
as if startled and frightened, the form of a 
very young girl. She looked more closely, 
and remembered who it was — smiled care- 
lessly, and stopped. 

" Come here," she said, kindly. " Do not 
be alarmed, child. Come out from that dark 
corner. I want to see if you are pretty. 
Why do you not obey me ?" 
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" Of course it was, Miss Pretty Propriet 
— who denies it? Therein lay the fun. 
remember another night — a long while afte 
that — it was summer. About a dozen of th< 
elder girls settled that they would have a mac 
lark. What do you think they did ?" 

" How can I tell?" answered Val. 

" About eleven o'clock, when all was very 
quiet, we got up, put on our white night- 
dresses over our frocks, and covered our heads 
with white veils, and put on the light-coloured 
boots we sometimes wore. Then we slipped 
down stairs, as quiet as mice, and got out, 
nobody the wiser. There was a very long 
garden wall running along by the side of the 
school, then a wide open space bordering on a 
meadow, then, at a short distance, beyond the 
school, and some way past that, a barrack. 
It was a delightful moonlight night, and we 
flitted along like so many ghosts. Some of 
the girls felt a little frightened when we 
got out, and wanted to return, but the rest 
laughed at them, and made them go on." 

" What did you go out for?" asked Val. 

" Goodness only knows — fun — folly — I 
don't know what. We went along, one after 
the other, never meeting a soul, luckily — for 
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" You mean read aloud, and write notes?'* 

" Yes, madam." 

" Well, and what besides ? A long list of 
accomplishments, certainly." 

" I can " She hesitated, for the inven- 
tory of her qualifications as humble com- 
panion was not extensive. 

" H-m," said Lady Charrington, raising her 
eyebrows, and opening and shutting her fan. 
*' I really don't see to what use you can be 
turned. You are so young; otherwise you 
might perhaps learn, and take Georgette's 
place, as she is leaving me to be married; 
but you are too young. It is a pity you are 
not one or two years older." 

Val bent her head, as if she were very 
guilty in not being a more aged person. Lady 
Charrington laughed good-humouredly, then 
rose to go. 

" Do not be unhappy about a defect which 
will be remedied but too soon. Perhaps you 
may yet arrive at the dignity of being ^ my 
lady's* attendant. Remember to come to me 
in the morning. You look an intelligent girl, 
and I think something may be done with you. 
Good night." 

The young girl took her hand and kissed 
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it ! we didn't hear the end of oar escapade foi 
months. I think if she could hare fbund <hiI 
the ringleaders, she would have instantfy, 
then and there, expelled them. But she was 
obliged to keep the affiedr quiet^ because, yoa 
know, to tell about it would have been to ruin 
herself." 

" I wonder you were not ashamed of your- 
selres," observed Tal, severely. 

" We weren't, then, I can assure you. We 
wrote a long string of verses about it^ and 
used to recite them when in our bed-room. 
They were exceedingly good — I can^'t re- 
memba* them all now, but they began aome- 
thing like thia— 

* Twms on a lovefy mmmar's wa^t^ 
Whtea, an amjed in spodess ^vluibe^ 
As slill and soft as anj 
gaj jaa^ belks 



Oh, bother it, I can\ remember all tdie lines 
now, but they were realh$r Tety devei;, and 
there was somcdiing ikh about V^Mgt and 
'^nge,^ and ^sage,* — ^I forg^ tssMC^ whsai 
it was now. One girl wrote a fime. ih&et ike 
next added a ihyme, and so on. We <£d give 
it to the teachers, in the vers^ I cam a«ne 
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at some future period, permitted to. wait on 
the beautiful lady whom she so ardently ad- 
mired. Dream after dream flitted before her, 
until at last she shook ofi^ her wandering 
thoughts, and began to read, for it was only 
about eight o'clock. Lady Charrington had 
departed early, as she had promised to pick 
up a friend on her way to the Opera. 

It was about nine o'clock when a sudden 
hurrying of steps, and a kind of stifled uproar 
in the house attracted the attention of Val. 
She listened. Every sound ceased as abruptly. 
Opening the door of her room, she leaned 
over the staircase; then descended to the 
next flight. A deadly silence had succeeded 
the hurrying and whispering. Val paused, 
when a door was hastily opened, and one of 
the maids came suddenly out. The young 
girl held up her hand to stop her. 

" What — ^what is the matter?" she inquired, 
in a low voice, leaning over the staircase. 

" Lord, miss ! You nearly frightened the 
life out of me," answered the servant. " You 
look for all the world like a ghost or a white 
tombstone, I'm sure." 

" What has happened?" 

"Don't ask, miss. You had best stay 
upstairs. It will do you no good to know." 
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" Pray — I beg of you to tell me if anything 
dreadful has occurred," urged Val. 

"My goodness, miss, where's the use of 
wanting to know things that can do you no 
earthly good to know, and only frighten you 
out of your wits," replied Sarah Jane impa- 
tiently. *' Goodness me, I do wish you'd go 
to your room, for I'll get all the blame if you 
choose to go off in a fit of highstrikes, or any- 
thing of that sort. Lord sakes, where is the 
use of turning pale** like that ? Why, it's no- 
think — ^nothink at all." 

Val leaned against the wall. She did not 
know what to think. Sarah Jane availed 
herself of the opportunity to escape down- 
stairs. The trembling child sat down on the 
last stair of the flight she had descended, a 
vague terror rendering her powerless. She 
felt that something had occurred: what it 
could be, she was unable even to conjecture. 

How long she sat she did not know, but at 
length she was roused by the rustling of a 
silken dress. She raised her head and per- 
ceived Lady Charrington coming up in all 
her smiling beauty. 

" Why, child, are you mad ? You look 
like a spectre. You will catch cold, foolish 

you sit there?" 
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Val rose, and went up stairs. Lady Char-^ 
rington, who was in an unusually amiable 
humour, passed into her boudoir. Val, wha 
was shivering with undefined fear, followed 
her. The Countess threw herself into the 
chair before her toilette-table, flinging her 
opera-cloak into the arms of Val. 

"This wreath hurts my head," she mur- 
mured. "Try if you can loose it, child. 
Good heavens, how clumsy ! You are tearing 
my hair out by the roots. Ring for Geor- 
gette." 

Val obeyed. In a moment the French maid 
was at her mistress's side. The woman's face 
was exceedingly pale, and her hands shook to 
that extent that it was with difficulty she 
could perform her duties. 

" This is an excellent opportunity for you 
to take a lesson, child,'* said Lady Charring- 
ton. " But really, Georgette, I think you are 
asleep. Why, you look perfectly white. 
Have you had a quarrel with the beloved 
object, eh?'' 

" Madame," stammered Georgette, " I — 
pardon — ^they — I — they told me not to — I 
cannot — mon Dieu, mon Dieu !" 

Lady Charrington leaned on her elbow, and 
stared at Georgette as if she thought the 
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hands and feet. What must he do but hunt 
up the friend — Charley Marchmont — who had 
lent him the money, and coolly ask him to 
take the boots, as their sizes agreed, and he 
had not worn them even once. Charley 
hummed and hawed, at last oflfered him eigh*- 
teen-pence for them, and wouldn't give more, 
for, he said, everybody would know that he 
was buying second-hand boots. To make a 
long story short, Charley had a new pair of 
boots, his sovereign, and a good laugh against 
Arthur. I liked Arthur, though."* 

" You are a queer girl," was Val's com'- 
ment. 

" I know it. I like being queer. I like 
being diflferent from other people. I mean to 
set up for an oddity some time or other." 

"What did your father think of your 
being — ^being " 

" Don't mince your words. Turned out of 
Miss Page's Establishment? Of course he 
believed his precious daughter's version of the 
story. But he didn't choose to make any dis- 
turbance in her defence. I simply left, and 

* It is but justice to Miss Kose Atherley to say that 
her anecdotes are all strictly founded on fact^ and not 
inyentions of her own. 
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there was a flutter of agitation in every action, 
as he waited for his mistress to speak. 

" What is the meaning of this extraordinary 
conduct? What has happened? Is my lord 
ill ? I must see him, and at once. I do not 
<5omprehend this mysterious behaviour," ex- 
<;laimed Lady Charrington, her voice trembling 
with agitation and anger. "Speak — is my 
lord ill?" 

" No, my lady, my lord is not ill," replied 
the man. His face betrayed the truth. 

" He is DEAD ! " shrieked Lady Charrington, 
falling back into the arms of Georgette and 
Val. 

She was immediately carried into her bed- 
room, where she passed the night in a succes- 
sion of fainting fits. 

Lord Charrington had been found in his 
study, his head lying across his arm on the 
library-table — dead. The family physician had 
at once been sent for by the butler, but his 
assistance was of no avail. The health of the 
^ood old nobleman had been growing weaker 
every day since he lost his sister. He had 
never been able to rally, for he had been 
•deeply attached to her. 

Poor little Val was not of any use in the 
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it, was drawing it from the book, when h 
sleeve brushed against a large and valuaJs 
vase, of peculiarly rare beauty, which stO( 
on the table, and before she could rescue : 
the fragile piece of china toppled over ai 
fell with a crash to the ground. 

Miss Estcourt prized this vase highly, sn 
would not permit any one to touch it, eve 
for the purpose of dusting it, and seldom eve 
filled it with flowers, so fearful was she of ii 
being injured. She was a prim old maid, bi 
greatly beloved and respected in the schoo] 
not one of the pupils would have voluntarily 
done anything to annoy or distress her. Poo 
Val's grief and alarm, consequently, on behold 
ing the mischief she had committed, waa 
indescribable. She uttered a cry of terror. 

"0, what shall I do!" she cried, aloud, 
clasping her hands. " What shall I do !" 

"What is the matter? Ah, what a pity?* 
said a voice at the door. Val turned, and saw 
Rose, who had been passing through the corri- 
dor. "How did it happen?" 

" I don't know — 0, I am so sorry — ^my 
sleeve caught, I think — oh, what will Miss 
Estcourt say ! What shall I do ? 0, I am so, 
so sorry." She stooped down, and began pick- 
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ing up the pieces, crying with mingled grief 
and vexation. 

" What a fuss she will make !" said Rose, 
advancing into the room. '' I'm glad it's you 
and not I, who have to bear the brunt." 

Val leaned her head against the edge of the 
table, and contemplated the wreck. 

" I'll tell you what to do to get out of the 
scrape," added Rose. 

"What — ^how?" asked Val, looking up. 

" But you are such a terrible one for telling 
the truth. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth — ^that is your motto. 
However, as this is a particular case, you may 
make an exception. Here is Sylvia — our 
worthy chiefs lap-dog — ^who has followed 
you. She won't be scolded or blamed, no 
matter what she does, — happy creature. Say 
she jumped from your arms, and threw down 
the vase. It's naughty advice, my dear, which 
I give you, but one can't help colouring up 
the truth now and then, on occasion. One 
can't get through the world without it, believe 
me." 

"I never told a lib in my life," coldly 
answered Val, rising to her feet, with a disdain- 
ful air, " and I'm not going to begin now." 
VOL. I. 14 
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" Just as you please. You are a fool, that's 
all. It isn't such a horrible thing to show an 
affair in as advantageous a manner as one can 
— ^to — it is sometimes advisable '' 

" Falsehood can never be advisable," inter- 
rupted Val, contemptuously. 

" You talk with the air of a patriarch and 
a philosopher of seventy," exclaimed Rose, 
laughing. "It seems so siUy to run into a 
dilemma when you could so easily avoid it. 
Why, it isn't as if you injured any one by 
throwing the blame on innocent shoulders. 
What difference can it possibly make to 
Sylvia? It's only a white lie. I can't see 
any harm. It is perfectly excusable." 

"I will not listen to you. I must not 
listen to you," said Val. 

She quitted the room, leaving the wreck and 
the embroidery pattern on the carpet, and 
went direct to the apartment where Miss Est- 
court was sitting with two or three pupils. As 
she touched the handle of the door her heart 
beat so fast that she was obliged to pause. 
Then, reproaching herself for cowardice, she 
entered the room, walked straight up to the 
teacher, past the pupils, and said, simply, 
almost brusquely, 'though with a humble atti- 
tude, full of contrition — 
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^' Miss Estcourt, I have broken your china 



^ase." 



Miss Estcourt turned deathly pale, and was 
iilent for a moment. Then she pressed her 
land against her side, as if in pain, and looked 
ip at Val. At last she said, with a trembling 
^oice — 

" Tell me, how did it occur?" 

Val explained in a few words how the acci- 
lent had happened, and then, resting her head 
jn the back of her teacher's chair, broke into 
a wnd fit of crying, disregardmg the presence 
of the other girls, who looked on, half in 
amazement, half in admiration of Val's courage, 
at this scene. 

Miss Estcourt did not utter a word. She 
pressed her hands over her face, and remained 
perfectly still for several minutes. At length 
she rose, and, without speaking, left the room. 

Val felt very much frightened. She had 
not anticipated that Miss Estcourt would 
receive the news of the imfortunate accident 
in this manner. For a little while she con- 
tinued to cry, and then, feeling tiiat the eyes 
of the girls were fixed wonderingly on her, she 
also quitted the room with nenroaa, agitated 
steps. She stole to the garden, and sat down ; 
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but at last resolving to go to Miss Estcourt, 
she crept upstairs with the guilty look of a 
criminal, till she reached the door of the 
teacher's room. She tapped so softly that she 
made no sound, and after waiting some time, 
shivering with fear, tapped again, a little 
louder. 

" Come in," said Miss Estcourt. 

Val entered, and found Miss Estcourt sitting 
at the little table on which had formerly stood 
the beautiful vase. The ^broken pieces of china 
were collected in a heap, and she was gazing 
on them with eyes heavy from unshed tears, 
her head resting on her thin hand, and her 
whole attitude expressive of the deepest regret. 
Miss Estcourt was not by any means a senti- 
mental or even an interesting personage under 
ordinary circumstances. She was cold, some- 
what severe, a strict disciplinarian, and her 
style of dress — antiquated, tasteless, grimly 
unattractive — rendered her the object of the 
secret sneers of many of the more fashionable 
young ladies of the establishment. Yet she 
had contrived to win the regard of most of the 
pupils by her undoubtedly excellent qualities. 
Val, who had so few friends, had become much 
attached to her, and felt the utmost contrition 
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' what had happened. She now stood just 

thin the doorway, trembling. She knew 
,at the poor lady greatly valued her vase, 
jut she had not known that she prized it so 
highly. 

As the delinquent paused, irresolute whether 
to advance or retreat, Miss Estcourt turned 
and looked at her not unkindly. 

" My poor child," she said, " I cannot say 
that it was not your fault that this — ^this vase 
was broken — and that I would prefer you had 
destroyed everything that belongs to me rather 
than that one piece of fragile ware — but I can 
say that I forgive you," holding out her hand 
as she spoke. 

Val seized the extended hand, and kissed it 
tearfully. 

*' I valued it as the gift of — of — a very dear 
friend," continued Miss Estcourt, speaking 
with evident difficulty. " He — I — we were to 
be married, but he — we were poor, though his 
father was rich, and he went to Australia to 
Seek his fortune, and — ^and he died there." 
Her voice quivered so much that she was com- 
pelled to pause. 

Val could not find words to make any re- 
sponse. She leaned against the chair in which 
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Miss Estcourt was seated. Her sorrow at the 
loss she had caused the poor lady was almost 
forgotten m the astonishment she felt at this 
glimpse of a touch of romance in the life of 
that thin, austere governess. 

" This was his gift, and I have nothing else 
of his — ^nothing else." 

The tears which had been threatening to 
flow broke forth at these words, and she bent 
over the table, pressing her hands tightly 
over her face. Her slender frame shook with 
the violence of her emotion as she wept pas- 
sionately. 

Val was terrified, for she had never seen 
Miss Estcourt moved by any special emotion 
before — above all, had never seen her weep. 
She felt too guilty to dare to offer her any 
comfort, and too much frightened to utter a 
word or make a sign. At length Miss Est- 
court raised her head, and wiped off her tears. 

" Leave me, Valentine. We must go down- 
stairs. I am not angry with you. I forgive 
you. I trust to your honour not to repeat 
anything I have told you." 

Val glided from the room, and went down 
to her music-lesson. As she was crossing the 
hall she met Rose Atherley. 
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"Well?" demanded Rose, stopping her. 
" You have told? What did she say?'' 

" She has forgiven me," answered Val, sim- 
ply, ''and I am so sorry." 

"For being forgiven? That is original." 

" No, no — ^for breaking the vase. Oh, I am 
so sorry." 

"You were a silly to admit it was your 
fault. I can't help laughing at you. I should 
not have been so verdant. But you are a 
being of a superior order, above all petty 
subterfuges and cowardly white lies. You 
wouldn't tell a little tiny white lie to save 
your sister from being hanged — or yourself 
either, I'll do ye the justice to say. I should 
so like to see you dressed as a martyr ; I think 
you would look perfectly charming, with your 
back hair let down, and that heroic expression 
on your countenance which it wore just now." 
And she walked off, humming the closing bars 
of a song from the " Sicilian Bride." 

About a week after this, Val and Rose were 
crossing the hall, when they for the first time 
noticed the boy who sometimes came to do 
odd jobs in the garden. He was perhaps 
fourteen, but small and thin, and looked so 
intensely melancholy, as he waited alone, 
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leaning against the trellis-work of the porch, 
that Val could not resist stopping to speak to 
him. Rose stopped also, and asked why he 
appeared so miserable — what was the matter 
with him? 

" Nothing, miss," replied the boy, looking 
up, not a little surprised at the interest dis- 
played. '' Leastways, nothin' that you could 
do anything for." 

" How do you know we could do nothing 
for you ?" said Rose, impatiently. 

" Because — ^because, I know you couldn't." 

" You should allow me to be the best judge 
of my capability to serve you." 

'^What, miss?" — ^not quite understanding 
what she meant. 

" I might help you if I knew what was the 
matter." 

"Well, miss, I know you couldn't. The 
fact is, my sister's husband is a painter — ^his 
name's Tom Walker — and some weeks ago he 
was painting a house, and he was standing on 
two long ladders tied together, as you've seen 
them, miss, I've no doubt, and the rope they 
was tied with broke, you see, miss, and he 
tumbled down, and was so hurt he has been 
nearly killed, and he has three children, and 
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my sister helps my mother in the laundry, but 
she isn't very well, and mother has me and 
six children to keep, and herself as well, and 
business hasn't been very good for some time, 
as some of the ladies she washes for has gone 
away, and we don't know what to do for my 
sister and her husband, miss — and there you 
know all about it. He used to make good 
earnings, and now they've been obligated to 
pawn nearly everything they have, after Tom 
left the hospital. And you know, miss, mother 
can't help them, being so poor as she is, and 
having so many to keep, and she being a 
widow, too, which makes it very hard for her, 
you understand. She cries so bad sometimes 
about Tom and Betsy, that you'd be sorry for 
her. And the poor little uns — ^it's hard lines 
for them — ^perhaps with the workhouse before 
them." 

He brushed his sleeve across his eyes as he 
spoke, and then sighed bitterly. His tone 
and his sad aspect, more even than the melan- 
choly story he related, touched the hearts of 
his listeners. They did not answer, and the 
boy added, with a short, dry laugh, as if 
apologising for having troubled them with the 
history of his sister's misfortunes — 
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" So you see, what could young ladies like you 
do for us ? Though, I'm sure I ought to be very 
much obliged to you for being at the trouble 
of listening to me, and for caring for the Ukes 
of me. It seems to lighten one's heart, some- 
how, to talk about it." 

At this moment the gardener came up, and 
ordered him to weed at the end of the garden. 
The boy touched his cap respectfully to the 
young ladies, and went away. 

"He's been telling you about his brother, I 
expect, young ladies?" observed the old ffar- 
de^r, a privleged gossip. ^ 

" Yes — ^it is a melancholy story," observed 
Eose. 

"And such a good young couple as they 
were — so industrious and happy. I know 
them very well, and I know every one respects 
and likes them. It's a thousand pities, young 
misses, I'm sure — and for such a comfortable 
home to get broke up like that. You should 
see how patient and good she is, even when he 
gets despairing like, when he gets talking about 
his bein' so helpless, and the children, and all 
that. It makes one feel mad sometimes, to 
think how poor one is. But 'tain't no good 
thinking about it at all." 
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" No use thinking about it?" repeated Rose, 
as the old man went away. " Pooh !" 

She reflected a moment. 

'' Just imagine now," she resumed, " there 
are some fifty girls here, and they are all more 
or less provided with pocket-money, and they 
don't want for good-nature, I'll do them the 
justice to say. Suppose they would agree each 
to give sixpence a week — ^the little ones might 
give threepence — till this man gets well; 
wouldn't that keep the family pretty well until 
the father can work again ? I feel as if I wanted 
to do something for the poor creatures. You've 
no idea how melancholy I felt as I listened to 
that boy, and angry, at the same time, that 
nobody had thought of helping him." 

" It is really a very good notion," said Val. 
*^ Just fancy if it were one's own case — ^to 
think " 

"I hate nonsense!" angrily interrupted 
Rose. "You know perfectly well it could 
never be our case under any circumstances, so 
where's the use of inventing an hypothesis ?" 

" Do you think the girls would agree ?" said 
Val, hesitatingly. 

" They must agree if I want them to, so 
that's all about it. Some of them are very 
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good-natured too — but they must agree. L 
talk to them." 

" You must ask Mrs. Potter if she has aJ:^>^ 
objection." 

*'Pooh! However, I'm rather a favourite 
with her, because I behave tolerably well, and 
I make a good show pupil. She'll let me do • 
as I like. That is all right. What I say I'll 
do, I do." 

She carried out her scheme, and the sub- 
scription was regularly paid until her protege: 
was restored to the use of his limbs. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 

VAL TRIES TO LEARN HER OWN HISTORY. 

Miss Rose's father, Mr. Atherley, was the lead- 
ing music-master in the College. He was not 
an agreeable person by any means, but he was 
exceedingly polished in his manner, and a 
most able teacher. He quickly discovered 
that Val had a natural talent for music, and 
took a great deal of pains with her, partly 
because he experienced an artistic pleasure in 
developing her fine voice, and partly because 
he wished to gratify Lady Charrington, with 
whom he was acquainted. He took almost as 
much trouble with Miss Raymond as he did 
with his own daughter. Rose. 

Val readily learnt what he set before her. 
She had a perfect passion for music, and her 
beautiful voice, already partially trained, so 
easily obeyed her, that it was a pleasure in- 
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stead of a labour to master the tasks which her 
instructor gave her. Rose noticed the atten- 
tion which her father bestowed on Val, but 
her jealousy was not in the least excited. 

" Papa gives you as much solid instruction 
as if you were going to be a professional," 
she observed, one day. " I really imagine he 
would be glad if a reverse of fortune com- 
pelled you take up music as a means of liveli- 
hood — I mean, to become a singer, not a 
teacher." 

"Why do you think so?" asked Val. 

" I don't know," answered Rose, shrugging 
her shoulders. '^ But I do think so." 

" Do you really think, then, that my voice 
is worth cultivating ?" 

'^I know nothing about it. I suppose it 
must be, or my father wouldn't take so much 
pains to develope its capabilities. He dislikes 
taking any trouble with people who are not 
endowed by nature with gifts of a high order. 
I know he thinks a good deal of me, though 
he never said so. Papa isn't a man to pay 
compliments ; but when you know him, you 
very soon find out the way to discover what 
he is thinking of." 

Sometimes the girls sang together, and their 
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voices united harmoniously, deliciously. Rose 
had a fine contralto, a little unmanageable 
occasionally, but of an excellent quality. 
Val's was a soprano of good range. 

Mrs. Potter was greatly delighted at having 
two such brilliant show pupils, and did not 
disguise the fact that she experienced un- 
doubted grief at the prospect of speedily losing 
them. Rose's education was considered almost 
complete, and Val's term had nearly expired. 

According as the time for their separation 
grew near. Rose became more marked in her 
expressions of friendship, and regret that it 
should be so short-lived. 

" I suppose I shall see nothing of you after 
we leave this place," she said many times. 
" It's a great pity. I like you better than any 
girl I ever knew before. You must not for- 
get me, Val. You are a nice girl, and if I had 
a brother I'd make him marry you. You 
wiU hear of me, though, for I intend to make 
a name and become a famous singer." 

" Oh, we shall see each other sometimes, I 
hope," replied Val, one day. "Why should we 
not ?" 

Rose shrugged her shoulders impatiently, 
after her fashion. 
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" You're a ninny ; and so am I, for taking 
it into my head to like you." 

"Why so?" 

" Don't bother me. You know nothing of 
the world, no more than a baby ; and I foresee 
you'll have to buy your experience. Now I 
haven't lived very long, but I've made good 
use of my time, and looked about me." 

Rose did not choose to explain to her young 
friend that the difference which she supposed 
to exist between their social positions ren- 
dered it impossible that they could associate 
when they left school, and improbable that 
they would ever meet in society. 

Lady Charrington was in her sunniest hu- 
mour when Val went from school to her 
future home. She received the young girl 
with as much kindness and cordiality as if, 
instead of a poor dependent, she had been in 
reality a near relative. She frankly expressed 
approval of the appearance and manners of 
her protegee, and looked at her with a smile 
of encouragement. 

*' You are very well — ^ver}^ well indeed. You 
are absolutely prettier than any of the belles 
of this season. You are exceedingly graceful 
and lady-like. I think we shall be able to do 
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something for you. Perhaps you may even 
make a good match. Many girls with less 
pretensions have done very well, my dear. 
You shall stay with me as my companion. I 
ought to explain to you — I wish you distinctly 
to understand, with a view to prevent future 
disappointment, that you are to be my humble 
companion — nothing more." 

Val felt a sense of humiliation, which she 
with difficulty repressed. She had not, it is 
true, expected to occupy a very* distinguished 
position in Lady Charrington's household, but 
the half condescending, half good-natured tone 
irritated her. 

" Madam," she replied, " I accept whatever 
— whatever you " 

*' I mean to be very kind to you, my dear. 
But it is an awkward thing to commence with 
false ideas, and I cannot help observing that 
you have notions which are sadly at variance 
with your actual position in life." 

" Will you tell me— wiU you " Val 

could get no farther. Her voice seemed to 
desert her. 

" I will be candid with you, now, but I 
have no desire to resume the subject at any 
future time. Of your father I have no know- 
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ledge whatever. I never even saw him. But 
he was a very humble person. It was my 
lord who took an interest in him." 

'*Was he related to Lord Charrington ?" 
asked Val, timidly. 

" Certainly not — certainly not," answered 
Lady Charrington, a little haughtily. 

" And my mother?" 

" I know nothing about your mother." 

*' Was she related to you, or to Lord Char- 
rington ?" again asked Val. 

The Countess drew back with a marked ges- 
ture of surprise and anger. 

" Who suggested to you such singular — 
such audacious ideas?" she demanded, frown- 
ing. Her frown was very terrible, because so 
rare. Val shrank ; then, the next instant, in- 
spired by the recollection that this opportunity, 
once lost, could never be recalled, she caught 
Lady Charrington's skirt. 

" Nobody has said anything to me about 
it," she cried, in a low, eager, apologetic tone. 
" I thought — I fancied — I " 

" Understand distinctly that you are in no 
way related to me," said Lady Charrington, 
coldly, after a moment's pause. " I cannot 
conjecture how such an extraordinary delusion 
could have entered your brain." 
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"My father — ^ray mother — are they yet 
living? How is it— pardon my asking you 
these questions, madam — ^but, oh, you do not 
know how I have yearned to know — ^to learn !'' 

She looked so pleadingly, so beseechingly, 
and her accent was so touching, that Lady 
Charrington relented. . 

" Your wish is very natural, child. I will 
tell you all I know of your history, and then 
we need not touch on this topic again. Your 
father was a musician named Raymond. Some 
years ago — while you were yet a child — my 
lord was partly the cause of his meeting with 
an accident which disabled him for some time 
from following his usual avocation. He be- 
came ill, in fact, and we had to provide for 
his wife and children until he recovered. I 
foolishly took a fancy to your pretty face, and 
charged myself with your welfare." 

''And then?" anxiously demandied Val, 
who had her eyes fixed on the face of her pro- 
tectress. 

'' Then. Oh, you remained with me — with 
us, for some time. My sister-in-law took a 
fancy to you, and oflfered to educate you. 
Your parents agreed to her offer, and you have 
stayed with us ever since." 

15—2 
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" Where are my father and mother ?" 

" Your mother — well — your mother — 
is — ^it is " 

" My mother is dead? I always thought so, 
though I have never spoken of her to any one. 
And my father, madam ?" 

'' I " — Lady Charrington hesitated, unable 
to shape her thoughts into words. Val guessed 
the reason of the pause. 

'* He also is dead ?" 

" My child, I do not know." 

"You don't know?" Val eagerly clasped 
her hands, bending forward to gaze into the 
face of her protectress. " Why — how — why 
don't you know?" 

" There is every reason to presume that it 
is — that he is — that he cannot be living, or the 
probability is that he would have come forward 
to claim you; but Lord Charrington made 
careful inquiries on the death of your mother, 
and was unable to ascertain anything of his 
movements except that — could not learn any- 
thing of him beyond the fact that he was not 
to be found." 

**I don't understand. Is there any mys- 
tery?" 

" There is no mystery beyond this — that, if 
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living, it is a very strange proceeding for your 
father to leave you without taking the slightest 
notice of you for so many years. It is im- 
possible that he could have resisted at least 
endeavouring to see you, especially as he lost 
all his other children, with the exception, I 
believe, of one of his boys." 

'* I had brothers and sisters, then ? " 

" You had." 

" And they are all dead. Have I any rela- 
tions — any one whom I would have a right to 
love?" 

'^ I don't know. Poor people are not often 
anxious to claim kindred with those who 
might prove a burden to them." 

" I* would not be a burden to any one," 
answered Val, drawing herself up proudly. 

'' They could not tell that, my dear. How- 
ever, do you understand your position more 
clearly than you did?" 

"I understand that I am a poor girl who 
has no one on earth to care for her — ^for my 
father, if he is living, can care very little for 
me. I have no one to depend on, save myself — 
and you, dearest lady. Yes — I think I under- 
stand better now." 

*' Remember, Valentine, that I have not 
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told you what little I know of your history 
through a desire to wound your feelings, but 
from the wish, if possible, to spare you future 
mortification. If you fancied yourself a young 
lady, entitled by birth to enter on a footing of 
equality the scenes where you would see many 
other girls, with not a tithe of your attractions 
and personal recommendations, warmly wel- 
comed, you would perhaps be hurt and indig- 
nant by being denied admittance at the very 
threshold. You are my humble companion, 
nothing more, so long as you like to stay with 
me. Should you tire of me, or find an oppor- 
tunity of bettering your condition, or prefer 
being a governess, or take any situation for 
which your talents may qualify you, T shall 
be very glad to assist you as far as I can, and 
to do whatever service it may be in my power 
to afford you." 

"Thank you, you are very kind," replied 
Val, in a low, constrained tone. 

" You do not think me cruel for having put 
these facts so plainly before you ? " 

'* No — oh no, madam," answered Val, sadly; 
^' I am glad you have told me." 

"Indeed, I should not have touched on 
them, as I have already assured you, had I 
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not feared the effect of future disappoint- 
ments. With regard to money matters " — Val 
drew back — " I shall allow you a liberal salary 
— we will arrange it formally to-morrow. You 
have already an income of thirty pounds a year, 
left to you by my sister-in-law. You will 
have more than sufficient for dress and other 
expenses, and will be able, perhaps, to save a 
certain sum for the future." 

Val scarcely heard these sentences, so in- 
tently preoccupied was she by what the Coun- 
tess had said regarding her past history, and 
respecting her parents. She bent down her 
head in silence. 

"I think we now understand each other 
clearly. I mean to be very kind to you, and 
to do what I can to make you happy; we 
shall agree very well, I think ; you seem quiet 
and docile, and have a good many attractive 
qualities. To-morrow we will have a settled 
business arrangement, and, for the future, we 
will not touch on the subject upon which we 
have been talking this morning. You under- 
stand all that I have been saying ? " 

" Yes, madam." 

" Very well." And Lady Charrington, with 
an encouraging smile, kissed the orphan girl, 
and then quitted the room. 
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Val remained for a long time in precisely 
the same attitude into which she had fallen 
while listening to Lady Charrington's expla- 
nation of her future position — her head bent 
down, her hands clasped on her lap, her eyes 
fixed on the ground. She was more than sur- 
prised to discover that she was not related to 
the Countess : she was bewildered, astounded. 
She tried, without effect, to pierce the mystery 
which apparently surrounded herself. The 
histor}^ which she had just heard was clear in 
some respects, but cloudy in others. The 
more she endeavoured to comprehend it, the 
more diflScult it seemed for her to do so. 

" Let me begin at the beginning," she mur- 
mui'ed, covering her face with her hands, to 
concentrate her ideas. " I am not related to 
Lady Charrington ; I am an orphan : at least, 
it is not knoA\Ti whether my father is alive or 
dead. He was a musician — ^what kind of mu- 
sician? He was injured by Lord Charrington 
— in what way ? Why did he leave me in the 
care of Lord Charrington if he had no claim 
of relationship? I wish my lady was not so 
distant; I should like to ask her several 
things. She is so cold — ^vet no, she is not 
cold.^ 
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She paused, and looked up with a puzzled, 
half-distressed air. 

" Why did my lady take so much trouble 
about me — why did she seud me to school, if 
she took no interest in my future welfare? 
Yet why should she deny that I was a relative, 
or that I belonged to her family? — she has no 
reason to be ashamed of me, because if she 
had, she would not let me stay in her house. 
She likes me, though not much. Then I think 
she is one of those people who don't care much 
about anybody. I wish I were like other girls, 
who have parents and people who love them. 
I have not even anybody to tilk to, for I am 
afraid of my lady. Oh, if my father were really 
living ! But what does it matter ? He cannot 
care for me at all. It is very bitter. Who 
am I — ^what am I? My lady's humble com- 
panion! Humble companion!" she repeated, 
starting up, and walking to and fro, with an 
indignant aspect, over the superb carpet. 
" I won't be her humble companion. Never." 
She stamped her foot with impatient anger. 
The next instant she caught her reflected face 
in one of the immense mirrors. '* I am proud," 
she added, ironically. "Proud! you have 
good reason to be proud, truly. Miss Ray- 
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mond," curtseying to her shadowed resem- 
blance; "I must be somebody's companion, or 
a governess, or a teacher — ^perhaps a poor re- 
signed creature like Miss Estcourt. I thought 
I was a young lady. I don't mind having to 
earn my livelihood, but it irritates me to be 
treated as my lady seems disposed to treat 
me — ^with a kind of half good-natured toler- 
ance. If my father were alive, and claimed 
me, I would work as hard as I could for him ; 
I would not grudge any labour. Oh, it is 
wretched to have any kind of mystery sur- 
rounding one. I have never been very happy, 
nor have I enjoyed much love or affection, but 
I did not know there was any torment in store 
for me. I shall never be able to think of 
anything but this cruel suspense. Is there 
no way of finding out whether my father is 
alive?" 

The same evening, disregarding Lady Char- 
rington's injunction, she recurred to the sub- 
ject. 

" You said my father was a musician ?" she 
observed, suddenly looking up from the book 
from which she was reading aloud; "what 
kind of musician?" 

" I do not know ; he played on the harp, I 
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believe," replied Lady Charrington, with a 
gesture of weariness. 

" Was he clever? did people talk much about 
him?" 

The Countess looked at her, then hesitated 
a moment. " It would be unkind, and per- 
fectly unnecessary, to tell her that he was 
a street performer,'' she thought. " My 
dear," she answered, aloud, " I know nothing 
of him. I never saw him. I have told you 
all I know on the subject. It is useless 
endeavouring to cross-examine me — a mere 
waste of time, I assure you. I can perfectly 
comprehend and sympathise with your anxiety 
to know something of your past history — of 
your parents ; but take a word of counsel- — 
dismiss the subject from your mind, if you 
can ; think no more of it. It will be unprofit- 
able occupation for your thoughts, and serve 
no purpose beyond unfitting you for every- 
thing. Be content. If you could only believe 
me, you are in a most fortunate position — 
raised far beyond what you had originally any 
right to expect. Your parents could never have 
educated you ; you would have had nothing to 
look forward to, nothing to hope." 

" What have I to hope for now, or to look 
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forward to?" demanded Val, a little bit- 
terly. 

" You occupy a position which many young 
ladies even of most respectable birth and ex- 
pectations would be glad to take. You have 
youth, health, beauty — 5'es, I will say so — ^you 
have even talent of a certain kind. There is 
only one thing that I see of a dark or gloomy 
nature to annoy you, and that is the apparent 
uncertainty regarding your father; but I think 
you may justly conclude that he is dead — ^I do 
not say it unfeelingly, my dear — for if he were 
living, it is not at all probable he could have 
resisted letting you know of his existence. 
You must try to be satisfied, and to dismiss 
from your mind the absurd notions which you 
appear to have adopted." 

VaJ did not reply. She could say nothing, 
in fact, for she required time to analyse her 
own feelings and to arrange her ideas. 

Lady Charrington threw herself back on the 
sofa, and apparently buried herself in the novel 
which she took from the listless hand of Visd. 
Her eyes were fixed, not on the open page, 
but on VaVs face. This scrutiny, of which 
the young girl was perfectly unconscious, 
lasted for some time. 
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" She is a stupid, disagreeable, discontented 
little fool," she irefuUy reflected. ''She is 
ungrateful. I have absolutely made a place 
for her, and, I may say, given her so much a 
year for nothing ; for I have never needed a 
companion in my life, and have not the slight- 
est necessity for one, unless for the sake of 
societ}'^ in my more lonely hours. If she does 
not become more good-humoured, and learn 
to appreciate her real position, we must part.'' 

As it was near the close of the London sea- 
son, Lady Charrington went in a few days to 
the Grange, one of her houses in Sussex, 
taking Val with her. By this time Val had 
become outwardly satisfied, and better disposed 
to regard with content the change in her cir- 
cumstances — ^to resign her claims to be con- 
sidered and treated as a young lady, and to 
undertake the duties of useful companion. 
She could not rid herself of the idea which 
had so completely fixed itself in her mind — 
that she was related to Lady Charrington, and 
that for some reason the great dame refused 
to acknowledge her. At the same time, she 
would have been perfectly unable to assign 
any grounds for thinking this, unless it was 
that she had been so lon^ regarded as a con- 
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nexion of the Chamngton family by hei 
schoolfellows. 

The change, the comparative freedom whicl 
she enjoyed, and Lady Charrington^s general 
kindness, operated favourably with Val, and 
restored her good spirits and proportionate 
good humour. She began to understand, too, 
that it would be wise to endeavour to ignore 
the troublesome thoughts which had pestered 
her, and to try to take advantage of present 
circumstances. She therefore advanced mar- 
vellously in the good graces of her protectress, 
who began to find her very agreeable company. 
The poor child was, nevertheless, very lonely; 
for her mistress would not condescend to treat 
her even distantly as a friend, and kept the 
line of demarcation very strictly defined. 
Sometimes my lady would laugh, jest, give 
her anecdotes and reminiscences of the great 
world, but always in the tone of a superior. 
Yet she rigidly enjoined on the young girl 
that she was not to speak freely with even 
Mrs. Hammond, the housekeeper. Very often 
Val looked back with yearning to her school- 
days, and to the companions whom she had 
left for ever. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

VAL FANCIES SHE DISCOVERS A CLUE. 

Val had very little amusement — scarcely any- 
thing to assist in withdrawing her thoughts 
from herself. Lady Charrington did not 
object to her taking frequent walks in the 
neighbourhood, which was a very picturesque 
part of the country; and she had a great 
source of pleasure in reading the books which 
were sent from the famous London library to 
which the Countess subscribed. The idle, 
aimless existence she was of necessity obliged 
to lead, however, deprived her of the strength 
to successfully combat the morbid fancies, the 
vain wishes which still assailed her. 

She was unhappy, without being able to 
afford any just reason why she should be so; 
she would frequently in her heart accuse 
Lady Charrington of injustice, and reproach 
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herself the next instant with being ungrateful. 
She was harassed and haunted by melau^ 
choly forebodings, yet forced to seem cheerful 
and without a care. This time she always 
looked back on as the saddest period of her 
life. Had she known the entire truth with 
regard to her own history, she would probably 
have acknowledged that she was peculiarly 
fortunate in having risen to so respectable a 
position, though even then the uncertainty 
hanging over her father's fate would have tor- 
mented her. But she was in reality almost 
ignorant of her antecedents, and of the fects 
surrounding her early life. 

" I'd rather have positive hard work to do 
than live in this way," she murmured to 
herself one night, as she leaned her temples 
against the iron balustrade of a balcony over- 
hanging the garden. " I am so lonely — I am 
so unhappy. Nobody takes any interest in 
me, or seems to care a straw for me. I wish 
I had somebody — anybody to love." 

She sighed, and pressed her forehead against 
the cold iron. She remained thus for several 
minutes, when her attention was arrested by 
the sound of voices from the open window of 
the room beneath. 
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" But then, Mrs. Hammond," said a voice, 
which she recognised as that of Mrs. Jessop, 
Lady Charrington's waiting-woman, " why 
should my lady deny that she was a relation ? 
It isn't alone that she don't acknowledge her, 
but she positively denies that she belongs to 
the family any way. T'other day, when old 
Lady Marston was here, my lady flushed up 
quite indignant-like when the old dowager 
asked if Miss was a niece or a cousin. * No,' 
says my lady, like this, bridling up, ' she is 
Only a pottejay,' she says." 

" I have my opinion," replied Mrs. Ham- 
mond, the housekeeper. " All great families 
has their secrets, and our family isn't going to 
be an exception, I suppose." 

"Secrets?" eagerly exclaimed Mrs. Jessop. 
" 0, do say— what, how? Do tell." 

" No, I have nothing but my own ideas to 
go on ; nothing but " 

'* Nothing but suspicions ? " 

" Suspicions isn't a word to use, Mrs. J., in 
talking of the doings of a family like this." 

"Well, we shan't fall out about a word, 
shall we, Mrs. Hammond?" said the other, 
coaxingly. " I meant to say that you had no 
particular ground for your — for thinking, 
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you know, that Miss is a relation of the 
family?" 

'' Well, it's a story, and if you'll promise not 
to say a word about it ^" 

*' 0, you may depend on my never uttering 
a syllable." 

" Because my lady mightn't like my letting 
out any of the family affairs. But as you 
promise, I'll tell you just exactly what I 
think." 

Val reflected that she ought not, perhaps, 
to remain, as she was probably on the point of 
hearing something which Lady Charrington 
particularly desired might not be known. She 
tried to fly the temptation, but as she rose, 
she found herself unable to move from the 
spot. The anxiety to gain some clue to the 
mystery which she imagined enveloped her 
origin was so strong that she was utterly 
powerless to leave the place. 

" I have been for many years in the family,'* 
resumed Mrs. Hammond, after a moment's 
deliberation. " The late Lord C. had two 
sisters. The elder one, Catherine, died some 
years ago, unmarried. The other, Angela — 
now mind, you must never so much as breathe 
a sentence of what I am going to tell you — " 
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" Not for gold untold, Mrs. H. Never fear. 
Do go on ; there's a dear." 

" Well, Lady Angela — ^that was my lord's 
younger sister — ^she fell in lovewith ahandsome 
young man, and insisted she would marry him. 
My lord was in a rage, because this yoimg 
man — I forget his name, it began either with 
an M or a Y — I'm not sure which — ^because he 
wasn't so good as she was by birth, and was 
poor into the bargain. The brother and sister 
used to have such battles about it — she saying 
she would marry anybody she pleased, and he 
declaring she should not be allowed to disgrace 
the family." 

*' Well ?" demanded Jessop, when the other 
paused. 

" Well, the long and the short of it was that 
the yoimg couple ran away together, and from 
that time to this, they were never heard of. 
They were a handsome pair, though foolish 
and romantic. My lord was wild. He or- 
dered that her name was never to be men- 
tioned in his hearing again, and vowed he 
never would forgive them." 

" But what has this to do with Miss R. ?" 
asked the waiting- woman. 
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Val instantly conjectured that they had \>^^ 
talking of her mother ! 

" There is a portaait of Lady Angela in 
picture gallery, between a dark man in a 
dier's coat, and that lady with the poTvde 
hair and white satin dress. You just looi 
that, and if you don't see that it's the ex 
image of Miss Raymond, you may put : 
down for a blind bat." 

" You don't mean to say ?" 

" That is the veiy thing I do mean 
say," answered Mrs. Hammond, triumphantV^ ^ 
" You see, the thing is clear. Lady Angela 
disappearing, her brother angry, her name not 
to be mentioned, this girl turning up — and she 
the very moral of what her mother used to be, 
with the same tall figure, and beautiful dark 
eyes, and the same soft, gracious way of talk- 
ing, and just the same way of floating along, 
if one might use the expression." 

" It does seem like it, to be sure, when one 
comes to think it over," observed Jessop, re- 
flectively. 

*" Of course it does. I've thought it for some 
time, though I've said nothing about it." 

'' But what possible motive could my lady 
have for concealing it ?" 
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^' That's more than I can tell. It seems 
very queer. Perhaps Miss Raymond's mother 
is still living, and doesn't choose to come for- 
ward, because of her marriage, you know — 
or a thousand things. Perhaps it will be diffe- 
rent when Miss comes of age, For she's only 
about seventeen or eighteen now. Perhaps 
my lady don't know the rights of the thing at 
all — ^though that isn't likely, or why has she 
got the young lady here? I can't properly 
make it out." 

" It does seem like a story," observed ilrs. 
Jessop. " I wonder where her mother is." 

"Abroad, most likely; or dead, may be." 

" Now, supposing her mother is dead, and 
she hasn't any brothers or sisters, and she was 
of age — what would happen ?" 

" Why, she'd be able to make the present 
Lord Charrington give up the title and all the 
estates, and all he's ever got out of 'em, for it 
comes in the female line, you know." 

" Lor ! I don't think my lady would relish 
that at all, for I used to think she wanted to 
marry the present lord. She used to seem 
very sweet on him, and he used to visit her 
very often when they was in London." 

" It seems to me to be a very queer affair 
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altogether. But it's no business of mine 
Now mind, you must never breathe a Avord t( 
a living soul of what I've been saying, or I'l 
never tell you a thing again," 

*' Could you think I'd be capable of such 
black treachery and deceitfulness, my deai 
Mrs, H. ?" responded Jessop, in a reproachful 
tone. 

" Well, I don't think you would, or I should 
not have told you. And mind, after all's said 
and done, it may not be the case. It's only 
my guess, you know. I've nothing to goon 
except my own ideas, you understand.'* 

" To be sure — of course. I understand all 
that, Mrs. H." 

Their voices gradually grew more indistinct, 
as if the speakers were retreating from the 
room, and Val heard no more. What she had 
thus heard, however, was quite enough to 
occupy her thoughts. It seemed as if an ex- 
traordinary revelation had been made to her, 
though she could scarcely credit what Mrs. 
Hammond had suggested. It seemed impos- 
sible, yet so plausible. 

She remained for a long time striving to 
arrange her ideas. 

"I don't think my lady can know of the 
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possibility of a relationship existing between 
us. Her entire manner and conduct assures 
me that she is ignorant of it. There is no 
reason why she should suppress the fact of my 
being her niece. Yet how is it that I am 
here ? It seems all tangled. I cannot unravel 
it. My brain is in a whirl. Shall I tell Lady 
Charrington what I have heard?" 

She pondered for some time, debating the 
advisability of informing her protectress of 
the secret which she had reason to suppose she 
had discovered. Finally, however, she decided 
that it would be best to wait a little : for some- 
thing might occur to elucidate what at present 
seemed so dark. 

One thing she determined on, which was, to 
examine the picture to which the housekeeper 
had referred. She wanted to ascertain if the 
resemblance which that worthy individual had 
seen, really existed. 

The next morning, the moment she could 
escape from the boudoir of Lady Charrington, 
who was excessively exacting, though she was 
continually repeating that she never required 
the society of any one, Val went direct to the 
picture-gallery. 

She found the portrait without diflSiculty. It 
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was that of a handsome girl of some sixtee 
summers, dressed in the costume of 1827 t 
1828 — a gown of taffety, with gigot sleeva 
and a muslin canezou spencer, a waist like ai 
hour-glass, confined by a broad ribbon an( 
buckle, a huge Leghorn hat, lined with pinl 
satin and loaded A\ith broad ribbon. Th( 
hair was aiTanged in short formal ringlets oi 
either side of the face, just allowing a pair ol 
long pearl earrings to appear. 

Val gazed at this portrait for a long time. 
The face was imdoubtedly handsome. It was 
oval, rather fair, T\dth a roseate flush on the 
cheeks ; the eyes were large, dark, and spark- 
ling. The nose was straight and well-shaped; 
the lips delicately cut, and smiling. There was 
an easy grace in the attitude, which showed a 
consciousness of being a person of some impor- 
tance. At the same time, the impression which 
the portrait conveyed was not that of pleasure. 
There was an indication of mingled audacity 
and obstinacy, or selfishness, which repelled as 
much as the physical beauty attracted. 

The lonely girl, in looking at this picture, 
felt none of those yearnings of love and reve- 
rence which a child might be supposed to 
experience in contemplating the shadowed 
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portrait of a mother. On the contrary, she 
felt an indescribable revulsion of feeling when 
she had examined the portrait for a few minutes. 
This was not the mother of whom she had 
sometimes dreamt — she instinctively knew that 
she could never have loved this woman. 

There was not the slightest likeness to be 
traced between the pictured face and that 
which so eagerly scanned it, except that both 
had dark eyes and a delicate complexion. The 
expression was totally different. In the coun- 
tenance of the beautiful aristocrat there was 
nothing to be discerned but hardness, and an 
evident desire to attract admiration. In the 
face of Val, on the contrary, the chief expres- 
sion was an earnest, pleading, yearning wish 
for sympathy, for love, 

Val drew from her pocket a small hand 
mirror, belonging to the Countess, with which 
she had provided herself, and gazed* alternately 
at her own reflection and at the picture on the 
wall. She examined feature by feature, trying 
to find out the resemblance which Mrs. Ham- 
mond had declared existed. She was unable 
to satisfy herself, though she tried every expe- 
dient, walking round the gallery two or three 
times, then coming back to the picture sud- 
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denly, in order to see it with an unjaded ey 
The investigation was, nevertheless, unsucces 
ful, and she finally abandoned it with a sigh i 
disappointment. 

She then began walking up and down tl 
gallery, striving to master and bring togeth^^ 
the various points of the secret which sK^ 
thought she had discovered. The story seemed 
<5lear enough. Some years before, the sister o£ 
Lord Charrington had fallen in love and eloped 
with a person of inferior rank. Lord Char^ 
rington had, in his anger, refused to even hear 
her name. She had disappeared : then there 
was a break in the history. The next link 
was the adoption, so to speak, of Val; the' 
reserve, not to say mystery, observed with 
regard to her parents. Why should they 
take such an interest in her, if she had no 
<3laim whatever on them? How had she come 
into their charge ? Why was Lady Charring- 
ton so unwilling to allude to her past ? Why 
did she treat her so oddly — ^prescribing a 
<3ertain limit to their friendship, yet not im* 
frequently being half cordial and free in 
manner ? The chief question was, did Lady 
Charrington know of the probability of Val's 
being her niece, or did she not ? If she did^ 
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ay did she conceal her knowledge ; if she did 
jiot, how was it that Val was living with her? 

She had passed to and fro at least a dozen 
times, and had stopped to again contemplate 
the picture of Lord Charrington's sister, when 
she was abruptly startled by a clear, silvery 
voice, exclaiming — 

" Have you fallen in love with Sir Rupert 
the Cruel?" 

Val turned. It was Lady Charrington. 
She was standing at a door which opened 
from the gallery on to a terrace. She looked 
gay and graceful, standing with her back to 
the sun ; a coquettish little hat shading her 
face. 

"Guilty, guilty, by Saint Cupid! You 
blush — no, you absolutely turn pale ! 'Tis no 
crime, child. He is a handsome fellow." 

She stepped within the gallery, and walked 
slowly across, followed by her Skye terrier. 
Val, who felt frightened, she knew not why, 
rose, and moved from the place where she had 
been standing. 

" It is a fine picture — one of Lely's," re- 
sumed Lady Charrington, who was in a genial 
humour. " There is a strange story about 
Sir Rupert in the family records-— one of the 
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wildest, most improbable legends you 
imagine. Were you really admiring him 

Val shook her head. She could not spe«i.^^ 

" You were looking very intently at hfin^' 
then. If you are captivated by his handsome 
face and dashing air, I must warn you that 
you have a rival in me. I lost my heart to 
him the first summer I came here. There 
are some fine pictures here," she continued, in 
a graver tone. " That is a lovely Murillo. 
There are several beautiful Dutch paintings." 

'' There are a great number of family pot- 
traits, in addition to this one of Sir Rupert, I 
believe?" asked Val, hesitatingly. 

"Almost all the paintings on this side 
are family portraits. What a strange sen- 
sation it gives one, in this silent gallery, 
with nothing but the rustling of leaves and 
cawing of rooks outside, to contemplate these 
personages, so long vanished away. You are 
surprised to hear me moralise, are you not ?" 

She shrugged her shoulders, and called her 
terrier. 

''Some of these heads are striking," ob- 
served Val, hoping to lead her to the subject 
of Lady Angela Venayne without appearing 
to do so. 
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" Yes. The collection belongs to the pre- 
sent Lord Charrington. He has been threat- 
ening for a long time to remove it, but he 
has procrastinated from year to year. He has 
been living abroad. That is a Lely — Jane, 
wife of the second Earl of Charrington. That 
is her husband, next her. This is James Alex- 
ander William, Viscount Malsden, eldest son of 
the third Earl. His history is curious." She 
ran over an enumeration of the names ; but 
when she came to the sister of the late Lord, 
she paused for an instant, and then passed it. 
" This is Sir Rupert Venayne.'' 

"This one, to judge by the dress, appears 
to be hung out of its right place," remarked 
Val, indicating the portrait of Lady Angela. 

" Yes ; an accident, I presume — some mis- 
take." 

"It is a beautiful head. Who is it?^' Val 
asked with desperate courage. 

" One of the sisters of Lord Charrington — 
the late earl, my husband," answered my lady, 
carelessly. " Be quiet. Top,'' addressing her 
dog. 

" She is — she is " Val could not frame 

any form of words, or even shape a distinct 
thought. Lady Charrington looked at her. 
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" She is what? " asked she, sharply. 

Val was silent. 

" Corae, it is stupid losing time here. Coi 
out and walk on the terrace; there is a delici<k>w^ 
breeze blowing. Come, Val. Come here, Top^^^ 
you obstinate mite." 

Lady Chamngton went out by the docH? 
opening on the terrace, followed by Val. They 
walked to and fro for some time, Lady Ghat- 
rington laughing at the freaks of her dog, Val 
trying to think of something which would lead 
to the subject on which she had been medita* 
ting so intently for so many hours. She seemed 
so stupid this morning that she railed at her- 
self. But vainly. She felt as if she were half- 
asleep, and trying to rouse herself. At last 
the Countess, who, finding that Val would not 
talk, had occupied herself in making Topsy 
play tricks, went to dress for a ride, and the 
opportunity was lost. 

This suspense, this waiting for a solution of 
a mystery which she was not even certain had 
an existence, was very wearisome to the poor 
girl, and had an exceedingly injurious effect 
on her mind. She felt that there was some- 
thing withheld from her; in that she was 
right, but wrong in the conclusions she drew. 
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Day after day, she sought vainly for a 
favourable opportunity to resume the discus- 
sion of her past history with Lady Charring-^ 
ton. She found it impossible, partly from her 
own cowardice, partly from something in my 
lady's manner which repelled confidence. 
These two women lived in the same house, 
met every day, talked together constantly, and 
were on the best possible terms, yet neither 
had the most distant conception of the thoughts 
of her friend. How frequently do we not find 
people thus dwelling together, knowing less 
of each other's actual existence than they 
might do were they a thousand miles apart — 
wanting the magic telegraph, sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ANN heath's cottage. 



Thus the time wore on. Every day Val's 
position grew more irksome. The eflPbrt to 
maintain a cheerful demeanour when with her 
mistress was often most painful. The desire 
for a change, for anything to break the mo- 
notony and suspense by which she was tor- 
tured, grew more keen every day. This was 
not the life she had looked forward to ; and 
discontent and irritation made rapid inroads 
on a temper naturally good. 

After many reflections, she resolved to tell 
Lady Charrington that she would greatly pre- 
fer to leave her, and go into the world. The 
difficulty was, how to communicate this wish, 
for she anticipated that her protectress would 
consider her ungrateful. 

Without doubt. Lady Charrington would 
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have been astounded. What could Val possibly 
ivish for ? She was a thousand degrees better 
situated than she could have had any right 
to expect. She was well lodged, well dressed, 
enjoyed an excellent table, had nothing to do, 
and received a very good salary. She was 
treated with civility — ^with absolute kindness, 
if occasionally she suffered from caprice. 

It naust be understood, however, that Val's 
discontent did not arise from ingratitude, or 
unwillingness to accept what she ought to have 
regarded as a most advantageous place in the 
world. She had been allowed to grow up 
with the idea that she was a member of Lady 
Charrington's family — a person who had a 
right to be treated as an equal, to be permitted 
to share moderately such pleasures as it was 
in Lady Charrington's power to obtain. But 
she unexpectedly found herself reduced to the 
position of an inferior, regarded as a servant, 
placed pretty much on a level with Mrs. Jessop, 
Topsy, and all Lady Charrington's other per- 
sonal attendants: this, too, united with the 
suspicion that she was the legitimate heiress 
to the title and estates of the family. 

The Countess' caprice displayed itself in 
the most irritating form. She was always 
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gay, always smiling ; but she would say the 
most galling things with an air of charming 
unconsciousness, stmging with pins, worrying 
with trifles so almost invisible that a bystander 
could not have perceived that anything was 
uttered to cause pain. Perpetually amiable, 
«he was yet unendurable. 

One afternoon, my lady went to visit some 
friends who had just returned from a sojourn 
on the Continent. Val, who felt more lonely 
than usual, and who had finally determined 
that, let the consequences be what they might, 
she must go, — Val went out for a solitary 
ramble. 

The neighbourhood was most picturesque, 
:and there was a choice of pleasant walks. 
Val selected the one which she generally 
favoured, which led towards a leafy wood 
about a mile and a-half from the Grange, in- 
tending, when she reached the shady retreat, 
to sit down and read. 

She had walked some distance, and was cross- 
ing a bridle-path, when she perceived a child, 
lying on its face on the ground, and sobbing 
bitterly. Val paused, and stooping over the 
little thing, asked what was the matter ? The 
child did not look up, or take any notice of 
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the address, except by suddenly checking its 
sobs. She therefore lifted it on its feet, when' 
it stared at her, stupidly, its round, chubby 
face streaked with tears and dirt. Val, with- 
out speaking, attempted to take from the dirty, 
fat hand a puppet, some of the strings of which 
had snapped, probably during some experi- 
ment instituted with a view to discovering 
how it was made to dance. 

The child, who did not utter a word, though 
he ceased crying, closed his little fat hand 
tighter, and hung his head. 

" Were you crjdng because you had broken 
your toy?" asked Val, smiling kindly. 

The urchin looked up at her, as if he fan- 
cied she must be a conjuror to guess the cause 
of his grief so readily, then looked down at 
the figure, with wide-opened eyes; then, on 
the question being repeated, nodded. 

" Shall I mend it for you ?" 

The child, surprised still more, nodded 
again, but did not relinquish the treasure, 
afraid, perhaps, of losing it. 

" Well, you must give it to me, and I'll try 
if I can mend it." 

She sat down on the stump of a tree, and 
commenced her task. 

17^2 
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"There!*' she said, at last, in a triumphant 
tone, holding up the puppet, and dancing it 
before the delighted eyes of its chubby 
owner. '' See, I have mended it so nicely. 
Come, are you not very much obliged to me — 
eh?" 

The little boy remained silent. 

'' Come, say Hhank you/ " 

The child nodded, too much ashamed or 
too much pre-occupied to speak, or perhaps 
frightened by the novelty of his situation, 

"Am I not very good to take so much 
trouble for you?" said Val, who felt greatly 
inclined to laugh. 

"Ess," said the urchin, with his eyes still 
fixed on the bundle of painted sticks, which 
his new friend retained. 

At this moment, the sound of a horse's 
hoofs ringing on the narrow path made Val 
look up. 

The rider who was approaching was a gen- 
tleman of some thirty years of age, with a 
handsome face and a well-proportioned figure, 
a slightly bronzed complexion^ and dark brown 
hair and whiskers. 

He checked his horse when close to Val, 
and addressing her courteously, asked if that. 
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was the direct way to the Grange? Val re- 
plied politely, assuring him that it was ; he 
thanked her, and rode on at a slightly acce- 
lerated pace. 

Naturally shy, and not having had any 
opportunity to rid herself of a certain school- 
girl bashfulness, Val blushed as she spoke to 
the handsome stranger, to her deep vexation. 
She could not resist the impulse to look after 
his receding figure, and as she gazed he 
turned in the saddle, with the evident inten- 
tion of once more regarding her. 

Their glances met, and both felt as much 
embarrassed and disconcerted as people gene- 
rally do under similar circumstances. Both 
pretended that they had not been looking at 
all, and averted their eyes as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

The stranger had just disappeared in the 
distance when another stranger came in view — 
a short, clumsy girl, who looked eagerly from 
side to side, as if searching for something. 
Val's young friend, who had been gaping at 
the gentleman on horseback, was now waiting 
for his puppet, which the young lady, recol- 
lecting his presence, handed to him. 

" Oh ! it's here you are, is it?" cried the girl, 
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running up. " I beg pard'n, Miss, I wus 
lookin* fur our Billy. Come along, will ye. 
Whatever ha' ye bin doin' wi' yerself — ^we 
thout ye wus lost? Come home, or I'll wal- 
lop ye finely, see if I don't." 

A dispute, carried on in no measured terms, 
immediately commenced between the urchin 
and his sister. Val was obliged to interfere, 
to prevent the sister, as the biggest and 
strongest, from inflicting summary chastise- 
ment on the brother, who was bellowing like 
a young bull. 

Having succeeded in pacifying the belli- 
gerents, Val walked beside them. The girl 
immediately began a dialogue — or rather a 
monologue, for she did all the talking, drag- 
ging her brother along with the confident air 
of a woman of forty, and marching with a 
most strong-minded, independent spirit. 

In a few minutes the party arrived at one 
of the cottages on the outskirt of the village. 
The mother of the two children was standing 
at the door. The moment she caught sight 
of her errant son she darted on him, and 
shook him, until Val interceded for him, 
when she despatched him into the interior 
of the dwelling. She then invited the 
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^oung lady to come in and sit down for 
a bit. 

" I know you, Miss, very well," she observed^ 
"tho' you don't know me. You are Miss 
Raymond? I often go up to the Grange, to 
do little odd jobs, bless ye; and you've spoke 
to me more than once, thof you don't remember 
me now." 

Val accepted her invitation, and sat down 
in the small, clean kitchen. The good woman, 
glad of the opportunity for indulging in a 
gossip, immediately began chattering away, 
giving Val innumerable reminiscences of a 
more or less interesting nature. Suddenly 
she heard a loud shriek from the back-yard, 
and ran off in great trepidation, fearing that 
her son Billy had "got into new mischief," 
and threatening to "give it him like any- 
thing." 

Val, left alone, chanced to idly take up a 
book which was lying on a little table near 
the window. It was an odd volume of old- 
fashioned plays, by Colman, Congreve, and 
other writers of the last century. Its binding 
was in a very dilapidated condition, though it 
was placed, evidently as an ornament, on 
the top of a common, much-used work-box, 
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and ovei'shadowed by a blue jug filled with* 
flowers. 

The young girl, without thinking, opened 
the book, and unintentionally, idly, glanced 
at the fly-leaf. She started as she read the 
name. 

Instead of "Ann Heath," inscribed in hiero- 
glyphics, there was written, in a very lady- 
like, though somewhat thin and angular hand, 

'' Lucy Raymond, Nov. 23, 1838." 

Although the name of Raymond was by no 
means an uncommon one, Val was so muck 
astonished to set it here written, that she was 
anable to raise her eyes from the page, or to 
lay down the book. She was still silently 
gazing on it, when Mrs. Heath returned. 

' ■ That boy of mine will be the death of 
me,'' she cried, as she entered from the little 
yard. "What do you think he was about? 
Thof I'm sure you'll never guess, Miss, if ye 
wus at it from now to this day twel'month. 
Well, nobbody knows what 'tis to hev' child'n, 
but them as has 'em. Of all " 

"Excuse me — -who does this book belong 
to?" inquired Val, interrupting her. 

" That book — bless me — let me see — 0, that 
book?" responded Mrs. Heath. "Oh, yes, to 
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be sure. It belonged to a young — leastways, 
a youngish person, as wus stayin' with us — 
lef s see — well, I sh'd say, about .ten year ago 
— she and her child'n." 

Val paused for a moment. '• What kind of 
person ?" 

"What kind o' person? Well, let's see 
now. Tallish, I sh'd say — not as tall as me, 
by half a head. Goodish figgure, — but thin 
— I'm stoutish, I like a woman to be stout. 
Well, really, I hardly know what to say about 
her. 'Tis so long ago. She wasn't what I'd 
call a pleasant body. She was alius grumblin' 
— ^never pleased — nothing seemed to suit her." 

" Was she — I mean — You did not like her, 
then ?" 

" Well, I can't say as I did. She was so 
lazy — never dreamt o' doin' a thing. But I 
beg your pard'n a hundred times, to be sure, 
Miss. Maybe she was one of your family — 
bein' the same name — tho' I can't think so, 
she bein' a poor person, as I might say, and 
you a young lady." 

"I know nothing of her," answered Val, 
with truth; for had she thought the Lucy 
Raymond of Avhom they were spciaking was 
related to her, she would have gladly seized on 
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the opportunity of learning something of hen 
At the same time, she had a dreamy, undefined 
idea that this Lucy Raymond was connected 
in some way with the Lady Angela Venayne 
of whom she had thought so often lately. 

" She wusn't your style at all/' continued 
Mrs. Heath, " tho' she'd the same name. But 
then the name ain't at all a uncommon one." 

" If you have no objection, I should like to 
have this book," said Val, hesitatingly. 

" I'm sure you're very welcome. 'Tisn't 
much of a present. But you're free to take 
it, and welcome. 'Tis odd, when one thinks 
of it, that she should have the same name as 
you. It was the late Lord, too, as sent her." 

Val started. '' He sent her — ^why?" 

" Oh, I don't know — t'ain't likely my lord'd 
tell me the why and the wherefore of what he 
chose to do." 

"And she had her children with her?" 

" Yes — ^two little girls, nice little things 
they wus, and a little boy, — ^not unlike my 
Bill there. Good gracious I there I've been 
talkin', and my pot's b'iling over, and my 
man's comin' home for dinner, too, in half a 
hour." 

She was thrown into such a state of flurry 
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that Val saw it would be useless to try to 
resume the dialogue just then; and accordingly 
she said good-morning, and went away. 

When she returned to the Grange, she 
found Lady Charrington in the best possible 
humour after her drive. The Countess said 
nothing of any one having called, but she was 
full of liveliness and fun, talking and laughing 
till Val thought she was crazy. After dinner, 
when they were in the drawing-room, Lady 
Charrington was almost unable to control her 
spirits. She went up and down the apart- 
ment, and glanced more than once at her re- 
flection in the mirrors. Her eyes ^vere glit- 
tering with some joyous emotion, and there 
was a perfect flutter in her manner, most 
unusual ^vith her. 

Suddenly she stopped before Val, and in a 
laughing voice, observed 

" I suppose a girl like you would call five 
or six and thirty quite old — ^for a woman, I 
mean ?" 

Val did not see the drift of the question, 
and was at a loss for an answer. Lady Char- 
rington, however, ran on to another subject, 
without waiting for a reply, and then made 
her dog go through all his tricks. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LADY CHARHIXGTON TAKES A DRIVE. 

Lady Charrington's good humour and high 
spirits, so far from evaporating, seemed to in- 
crease every day. She was so amiable that 
Val began to think of reconsidering her deter- 
mination with regard to leaving her. She did 
not communicate the secret of her gaiety to 
Val, but sometimes she indulged her with 
hints of so obscure a nature that the young 
girl was perfectly unable to comprehend them. 
Val carefully hid the book which she had 
found in Mrs. Heath's cottage, though she had 
no particular idea that it would ever be of any 
service in elucidating what she still persisted 
in considering a mystery. She never alluded 
to her adventure, and her accidental disco- 
very ; and of course could not ask any question 
about the handsome stranger who had inquired 
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the way to the Grange. Of course she did not 
marvel that ray lady should not mention him, 
for he was doubtless one of her numerous 
fashionable friends. It did not occur to Val 
either, to connect Lady Charrington's gaiety and 
amiability with the advent of this gentleman. 
Curiously enough, although the Countess was 
still young, and beautiful, and rich, nobody 
ever thought of the possibility of her marrying 
again, or of her having lovers. Even in the 
whirl of the London " season," when it was 
acknowledged that she often eclipsed the love- 
liest debutantes in grace and finish, no one ever 
approached her as a suitor, though not unfre- 
quently she was consulted on affairs of the 
heart, as if she was an experienced dowager, 
able and willing to give advice. 

One afternoon, about a week subsequent to 
her accidental visit to Mrs. Heath, Val was 
descending the principal staircase, when she 
was arrested by the voice of a stranger in the 
hall, speaking to a servant. It was the voice 
of a man-^ — of a gentleman — and was rich, full, 
and melodious. With involuntary curiosity, 
she peeped over the balustrade, and beheld the 
gentleman whom she had seen on the bye -road 
a few days before. 
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The rustling of her skirt, as she leaned for- 
Avard, caused the stranger to look up. A slight 
gesture betrayed surprise; but as she instantly 
drew back, he averted his head. 

Val heard the door close, and then she looked 
again over the balustrade, to ascertain if the 
visitor was gone. Two girls, who happened 
to come into the hall as the footman left it, 
began giggling and talking sufficiently loud 
for Val to hear what they were saying. 

'^ The Captain's a handsome fellow," one 
remarked. " He looks so nice when he smiles. 
He's ever so much younger than my lady, 
though. When I was in London " 

The girl caught sight of Miss JRa)niiond at 
this moment, and without completing her ob- 
servation, hastened down stairs with the other 
maid. 

As they had so few visitors — for Lady Char- 
rington lived very quietly — Val wondered that 
the Countess never alluded, even distantly, to 
this gentleman. She could not help fancying, 
however, that my lady had expected him vnth 
not a little eagerness this morning, and that 
she had wished to receive him alone — ^for she 
had sent Val away on a most frivolous pretext, 
which would keep the young girl engaged for 
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at least an hour, in re-arranging some shells 
and other toys in a cabinet. 

When Val entered the drawing-room, Lady 
Charrington was radiant. She was ready 
dressed for going out, and was looking out of 
the window. 

" Run and put on your hat, child," she said 
to Val, " I am going for a drive in the pony- 
phsBton, as the morning is so fine." 

Val, who, unlike her mistress, never elabo- 
rated her toilette to any great extent, was 
ready in a few minutes. She absolutely en- 
joyed the prospect of a drive, for she rarely 
went out with Lady Charrington, or had any 
recreation but walking and reading. 

It was a bright sunshiny morning, and al- 
though the autumn was far advanced, it 
seemed almost the height of summer. The little 
Croydon basket-carriage which the Countess 
used in driving about the neighbourhood, was 
soon at the door, and the two ladies stepped 
into it. Lady Charrington prided herself on 
her skill in handling the reins, and she looked 
bewitching this morning, in her piquant straw 
hat and short jacket. 

The little ponies were quite pleased to come 
out for a trot, and dashed forward in gallant 
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style. A few words exchanged, Lady Chaiv 
rin5:ton and Val drove for some time in 
silence. 

As they were passing down an inclined 
road, a waggon suddenly emerged from a 
turning, and came towards them. It was an 
enormous vehicle, and blocked up nearly the 
entire road. 

" Annoying ! " said Lady Charrington, with 
an impatient look. *' I think there is room to 
pass, however ; we cannot go back, that would 
be absurd. I wish we had returned a few 
minutes sooner. Fortunately, I am a skilful 
driver ; you shall see how neatly I'll navigate 
round that giant." 

She touched the ponies lightly with her 
whip, and they darted oflf at a quick pace. 
In a second they were close on the waggon ; 
but just as they were passing there was a sud- 
den jar — the wheels had come in contact, 
and the fragile basket-carriage was over- 
turned. 

Quicker than thought, Val sprang out. 
Lady Charrington, less agile, or not seeing 
her danger, did not move till the accident had 
happened. 

The ponies, terrified by the crash, again 
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darted off, dragging the frail carriage at their 
heels. The whole affair occurred in almost a 
second. 

What was Val's horror, on turning, to find 
Lady Charrington lying on the ground insen- 
sible ! Her foot had been entangled, and she 
had consequently been unable to extricate 
herself in time, having been shaken off when 
the ponies raced down the road. Her fore- 
head had struck against the Avheel of the wag- 
gon, and, partly from terror, partly from the 
real injury she had sustained, she had fainted. 

Val uttered a loud shriek for help; then, 
recovering her presence of mind, she raised 
her mistress, staunching the blood on her 
face with her handkerchief, and trying to 
rouse her from her deathly swoon. 

The waggoner, who had been on the oppo- 
site side of his vehicle, and had been too stu- 
pid to notice the little carriage and its occu- 
pants before, now observed what had hap- 
pened and called to his horses to stop. He 
approached Val with a stolid, good-natured 
air. 

"Will you — will you run to one of those' 
cottages for some one to help?" said Val, still 
supporting Lady Charrington on her knee. 

VOL. I. lC3 
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The poor girl was in an agony of terror, 
and her face was ashy white, but she managed 
to speak with composure. The waggoner 
walked a short way towards the nearest cot- 
tage, then, observing a boy in a field on one 
side of the road, he called out to him — 

" Hoy, oy say, you thar ! Uz thar ony 
wummun fowk about ? " 

" What's the matter ?" demanded the boy, 
approaching. 

" Whoy, matter enow, thof I don't see it's ony 
business o' yourn. Thar's a yooung wummun 
been killed, and anoother yooung wummun 
wants soomboddy to help her. Oy s'pose yull 
call that matter ? Noo then, stoopid, do you 
look alive, and find some wummun as ken doo 
sutthin' for her, or I'll guv ye a crack wi' moy 
whip as 'uU mak' ye see more stars'n ever ye 
did in yer loife afore." 

Thus admonished, the lad, glancing at the 
two young ladies, ran to a cottage, and called 
to an elderly female, who was within. 

'^ Mother, mother, you're wanted. I say, 
here's a young lady a lyin' dead on the road. 
Come quick." 

" Goodness me, Ted. You're the wickedest 
boy a breathin', you are. I never knowed 
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anybody come up to you for tellin' lies. You 
ought to be ashamed o' yourself, that you 
ought, you young varmint, you worritin'' 
young scamp, and I dare say you ar'n't a bit. 
Get along wi' ye," replied the old woman,, 
indignantly and incredulously. 

" There is, mother. Just you look and see- 
if there ain't,'' reiterated the boy, "A young 
lady — a real young lady, dressed out and all."' 

" A young lady ? My goodness. What an 
idea. Now, Ted, if you've told me another* 
o' yer lies, I'll waUop ye as long as ever I can 
stand over ye, see if I don't, for you get wuss- 
every day." 

However, she came to the door, wiping 
the suds from her arms. She looked down 
the road, and saw that the boy was not utter- 
ing an untruth, for Val was still kneeling on 
the ground, supporting the apparently lifeless- 
form of her friend. The old woman, without 
saying anything more, not even stopping to 
speak to the triumphant Ted, ran towards the 
young lady, who extended her hand with an 
air of earnest entreaty for help. 

''Good gracious, Miss! Is she alive or 
dead T she cried, on coming up. 

'* I cannot tell," answered Val, shuddering. 

18— a 
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'*I have been trying to revive her, but she is 
perfectly insensible. Help me to carry her to 
your cottage, I beseech you, and then we must 
send to the Grange. It is Lady Charrington." 

*' Lady Charrington ! My good gracious ! 
Lord alive !" The old woman lifted the Coun- 
tess in her arms as readily as if she were an 
infant, and bore her quickly to the cottage, with 
innumerable ejaculations of horror, sympathy, 
and wonderment. The waggoner, having satis- 
fied himself that his services were no long^ 
required, whistled to his horses, and walked 
off, stolidly, thinking, too, that it might be as- 
well to be out of the way, in case any dfe* 
agreeable inquiries should be instituted as to 
the cause of the accident, and he might beim* 
plicated, spite of the fact that he had had 
nothing to do with it. 

When they reached the cottage, the dA 
woman, seeing that Val was evidently inex*- 
perienced, and half distracted, took on hers^ 
the direction of affairs. She laid Lady Ch©-- 
rington on her bed, and applied all the sim]^! 
remedies she knew of, despatching her soi 
Ted for the doctor; and then calling anotte 
son, and telling him to ** run for his life" to 
the Grange. 
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Val was sitting by the window of the room 
in which the Countess was lying, watching for 
some one from the Grange, when she saw one 
of the footmen coming up the road. She ran 
down, and appeared at the door of the cottage. 

*' O, here you are, Miss," cried the man, 
hastening towards her, with an aspect full of 
alarm. "We've been lookmg heverywhere 
for my lady and you. We've been suffering 
hagonies of terror, which Biber and Fidget 
came home a-dragging the basket-carriage at 
their 'eels, and we didn't know what on hearth 
could a 'appened my lady and you, if I might 
so hexpress myself." 

" But Mrs. Hammond has surely received 
my message," said Val. 

** Not as I ham hawares of, Miss. Which I 
reely didn't know as you'd a sent one. We 
^as perfectly hunacquainted with what might 
a transpired, you hunderstand, and 'ave been 
terrified out of our lives about both of you, 
which we couldn't tell, you know, Miss, but 
what both of you might a been killed, though 
we didn't think it very likely, the roads habout 
'ere not being partikerly dangerous, you un- 
derstand. We've been pursuing a hinvestiga- 
tion of the most searching descripchin all 
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hover the hentire vicinity about, as one might 
say, without success, till the present moment. 
Which Tm very much rejiced to 'ave dis- 
covered you at length, as the reward of my 
perseverance, as you may heasily himagme. 
But where's my lady?" 

" She is up-stairs. She has met with an 
accident." 

**A haccident, Miss?" replied the man, 
turning perfectly pale, and uttering an oath 
in his consternation. " Then I must run for 
the brougham— or— what shall I do? I 'ope 
my lady's been well treated in this place, 
which it isn't much to look at. Goodness 
me!" 

" Yes, yes. Make haste. I have sent — or 
the good woman who has helped me, has sent 
for a doctor." 

" A doctor !" cried the man, starting back. 
•*'Good gracious, Miss, is it so bad as that? 
Good 'evings ! I must go back as fast as I can. 
What a day, to be sure." 

He ran oflF, and Val returned to the bedside 
of the Countess, who was still unconscious. 
In about ten minutes the physician for whom 
the old woman had sent arrived, to Val's in- 
finite relief. It was not a stranger, but Dr. 
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(Jalthorpe, the medical adviser who always 
attended Lady Charrington, who had answered 
Ted's summons. Val met him on the narrow 
landing at the top of the short flight of stairs, 
with a pale face and agitated manner. 

" Well/' said the worthy doctor, " this is a 
terrible business. How did it happen? How- 
ever, no matter. Wait a minute. I must 
ascertain the extent of the injuries. Now, 
my child, you must keep calm. You are 
trembling like an aspen. Control yourself, 
or I shall have you on my list of nervous 
patients." 

Val waited anxiously for his opinion. He 
looked grave, and there was an ominous com- 
pression of the lips, but he declined to give 
her any idea of the state in which he found 
Lady Charrington. 

" You have sent for assistance from the 
Grange, I suppose?" he said, gravely, and 
with not a little evident uneasiness. 

" Yes, yes. The carriage will be here in a 
few minutes." 

" This is a serious matter, my child. I will 
not conceal that from you. Tut, tut, don't 
shake so. You must not alarm yourself. 
We must not make bad worse by fidgetting. 
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There, you are trembling as if you had the 
ague. Be a little firm. This is only foolish- 
ness, Miss Raymond." 

" I cannot help it, Dr. Calthorpe. I was a 
little brave just now, but 1 am so frightened." 

''I make every allowance for you, my child. 
But you must maintain your composure. Her 
ladyship has nobody to depend on but you at 
present." 

At this instant the noise of wheels was 
heard. Val ran to the window. Lady 
Charrington's carriage was at the door, and 
on darting down the stairs, the young girl 
saw Mrs. Hammond and a female servant 
alighting. 

There was no time lost in useless consulta- 
tion. Dr. Calthorpe directed everything, and 
then mounted the box with the coachman. 

The doctor found Val so calm when Lady 
Charrington had been placed in bed, that he 
resolved to tell her the truth. 

" I fear she will have a dangerous illness, 
my dear madam. There will probably be a 
good deal of fever. It is a most unfortunate 
affair — most deeply to be lamented. 1 dare 
not treat it alone, and must beg that you will 
telegraph for the physician who attends Lady 
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Charrington in London. The system has 
received a great shock. However, do not 
allow yourself to be frightened." 

It was as the doctor predicted. When Lady 

Charrington recovered from her syncope she 
was delirious. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LETTER WRITTEN BY "ANGELA." 

Dr. Edwards, the fashionable physician who 
always attended Lady Charrington in London, 
speedily arrived in answer to the telegraphic 
message sent by Val; and everything was 
done which the highest medical skill could 
devise to save the life of the patient, at this 
time really in danger. 

Val displayed great courage, steadiness, 
and tenderness during the progress of her 
friend's illness, even when hampered by the 
continual interference of Mrs. Hammond, who 
considered herself the properly-qualified care- 
taker of the house and everything that it 
contained. Mrs. Hammond was an excellent 
woman in her way; but albeit a bustling, 
active person, she was altogether astray when 
called on to minister to the wants of an invalid. 
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She regarded herself, however, as a paragon, 
suited in every respect to act m any and every 
capacity; and had she not looked on Miss 
Eaymond, in her own mind, as not unlikely to 
be at the head of the house of Charrington at 
some future period, Val would have found her 
exceedingly troublesome. 

Several persons, neighbours and friends, 
called and left their cards during the Countess's 
illness. There was one card which Val fre- 
quently noticed among the contents of the 
basket. It bore the name of Captain Vemer, 
Fifth Dragoon Guards. 

Captain Vemer, Val thought, was doubtless 
the handsome stranger of whom she had twice 
caught a glimpse. 

" Not that I care to know," said the little 
hypocrite to herself, as she examined the card 
of this particular visitor for the fifth or sixth 
time. "I have no right to think about it 
at all." 

The second remark, being as true as the first 
was inaccurate; for she did want to know, 
while she had no right to inquire. 

After a severe struggle with the danger 
which threatened her, Lady Charrington began 
to rally ; then her health grew more steadily 
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established every day. She was at length able 
to sit up in bed, and to talk with some degree 
of freedom. Dr. Edwards, prior to his depar- 
ture, so fully impressed on her mind the debt 
of gratitude she owed to Val for her unremit* 
ting attention, that she could not but express 
her obligation in as gracious a manner as she 
could command, by additional kindness towards 
her, and by infusing unwonted cordiality into 
her demeanour. 

Lady Charrington was very much vexed 
when she found that, where her forehead had 
struck against the wheel of the waggon, a 
scar remained. Fortunately, it would be easily 
covered by her hair, so that it was not so 
great a misfortune as it might have been. 
Having satisfied herself as to the extent of the 
injury, she eagerly demanded to see the cards 
which had been left during her illness. Val 
brought the basket. 

" They are all here?^ she asked, taking it. 

Val. replied that they were. 

She turned them over, and scanned them 
with the same eagerness as she had displayed 
when asking for them. Val could not help 
remarking that she picked out tlie five or six 
cards which bore the name of Captain Vemer, 
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and having counted them, threw them back 
among the others, shook the basket slightly, 
to mix the contents again, and returned it to 
Val without speaking. 

In her new fit of good nature, and perhaps 
from having nobody else to talk to. Lady Char- 
idngton began not unfrequently to touch on 
a subject which she had generally ignored 
hitherto— her own past life. She told Val 
many amusing anecdotes of persons she had 
known, celebrities she had met with, places she 
had visited. One day she was speaking of 
Lord Charrington, her husband. 

" He was a fine-looking man," she observed, 
"a noble, distinguished English gentleman. 
I must show you his portrait. It is a beauti- 
fiil miniature, by Ross. Open that cabinet." 

Val did so. 

''You see the third drawer — the right 
side — no, the small one, at the side. Press 
the little star just over the lock — it does not 
unlock, it is a secret drawer." 

Val was not able for some minutes to find 
the spring, but at last her finger touched it, 
Avhen the front of the drawer fell down, and 
discovered a narrow shelf. 

" There is a miniature of Lord Charrington 
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there ; it is in a little red morocco case. It is 
there — ^is it not ? What is the matter ? You 
seem spell-bound. What are you looking at ?* 
demanded Lady Charrington, somewhat 
peevishly. " One would imagine it was a 
Medusa's head instead of my lord's." 

The young girl was gazing at an open letter, 
lying beside the case for which she had been 
searching. She was unable to remove her eyes, 
yet she saw nothing but the signature, and that 
was simply " Angela." She eagerly scanned 
the writing, endeavouring to form some idea 
if it resembled that in the book which she had 
found at Mrs. Heath's. So far from being like 
it, it was the reverse in every respect — being 
bold, free, and hardly like a woman's writing. 
This puzzled Val, who was trying to reconcile 
things which, having no connection, could not 
be reconciled. Perhaps the writing in the 
book was inscribed, not by Lucy Raymond, 
but by some donor — ^by some female friend. 

"What is it?" repeated Lady Charrington. 

" It is a letter," honestly answered Val. 

" A letter? Give it to me." Val obeyed. 
" Ah. Well, why were you so spell-bound by 
the sight of this letter?" she demanded, fixing 
her eyes on VaPs face. 
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A dead silence ensued. 

" Speak. Do you know this writing ? 
Speak ! You irritate me to the last degree by 
this extraordinary, this incomprehensible be- 
haviour," exclaimed the invalid, with more of 
acidity in her tone than had ever been per- 
ceptible in it before. 

" The writing is that of the late Lord Char- 
rington's sister?" stammered Val. 

" How do you know that ?" 

" I do know — and 0, madam — 0,| *you will 
be angry ^" 

"Well?" 

'' I believe that '' 

" That whatH-go on." 

" Will you tell me — ^tell me — who was Lucy 
Kaymond?" 

" Lucy Raymond ! Are you crazy ? I don't 
know what you are talking about." 

'• Was not the writer of this letter — 0, par- 
don me — ^was my mother ever living in this 
neighbourhood ?" 

" My dear," said Lady Charrington, " you 
do wrong in agitating yourself, and doubly 
wrong in agitating me. You forget my weak 
state." 

" I am wrong — I know — I did not mean — 
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I will leave you, and return in a little ivhile,** 
said Val, who was trembling so violently that 
she could hardly stiand. 

" Stay a moment," said Lady Charrington, 
whose curiosity had obtained the mastery of 
her prudence, and who saw by Vol's manner 
that some real mystery was about to be re- 
vealed. " I will answer your question, though 
I fear you are becoming crazy. Your mother 
did stay for more than a month in this neigh- 
bourhood. Sit doAvn. Why did you want to 
know?" 

Val clasped her hands. 

'' Who sent her here, and why?" 

" Lord Charrington sent her down here 
while her husband, your father, was ill, as 
she was unable to support herself and her 
children," replied the Countess. 

" And is this her Avriting ?" asked Val, sud- 
denly drawing from her pocket the book 
which she had found, and shewing the in- 
scription. 

'' I don't know. I never saw her writing, 
and I never knew her name. I never saw 
her." 

Val paused, greatly perplexed. 

'' And now, as I have patiently answered 
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all your questions, Miss Raymond, answer 
mine. Why were you so startled by the sight 
of this letter? Do you know what this letter 
is about ?" 

" No, madam." 

*' Lord Charrington's sister married against 
his will — married a person very inferior to 
her in every respect. She incurred my lord's 
anger, and he refused to pardon her, for he 
was proud, justly proud, of his noble birth. 
I never saw her, but she wrote this letter to 
me — ^it is dated July 1, 1839, and was posted 
from a small French town, whither she and 
her husband had gone — she wrote to me, 
asking me to intercede for her with her 
brother, my husband. Now, Valentine, I 
have told you what I have never told any 
one else, for we have never alluded to this 
member of our family." 

"Is she still Uving?" 

" I don't know," said Lady Charrington, 
who was resolved to be patient. " Will you tell 
me now, in return, what caused your emotion 
on seeing this letter?" 

She spoke quietly, even kindly, and Val was 
encouraged. 

"Will you be angry if I tell you my 
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thoughts ?' the young girl asked timidly, and 
beuding a pleading look upon her mistress. 

" Certainly not; why should I be angry?' 

" Well, I believe — 1 know you never 
thought of such a thing, but — ^but — I ^ 

" Proceed." 

" The writing in this letter and the writing 
in this book are different, yet I believe — why, 
I do not know, but I have a strong conviction 
that — ^that the writer of this letter was my 
mother." 

She grew white as death, and drew back as 
if expecting some one to strike her. 

" Your mother? This letter was written 
by the late Earl of Charrington's sister," said 
my lady, with a puzzled air, not in the least 
comprehending what Val meant. 

'' I know, I know. I think that — she was 
my mother." 

Lady Charrington stared at her. 

" Your mother?" she slowly said, her eyes 
dilatmg. 

" Your mother ! " she repeated, after a 
moment's pause, as if trying to realise the 
idea. 

" Your mother ! " she at last said, breaking 
into a loud peal of derisive laughter, which 
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continued for several minutes, as she fell back 
on her pillows. " Absurd ! Ridiculous ! 
Outrageous ! Girl, if I did not think you 
were crazy I should be astounded at your 
audacity. How dare you attempt for an 
instant to connect yourself with my family? 
Leave the room. Stay. Who put such an 
idea into your head ? Who has dared to 
suggest such a — such — such a thing?'' 

Val, who had covered her face with her 
hands, raised her head, but did not reply for 
a minute. Then she resolved to tell Lady 
Charrington the truth. She saw that Lady 
Charrington was unequivocally surprised. Ac- 
cordingly she repeated to her what had been 
said by the two servants. 

"This is all your evidence. You have 
grossly deceived yourself, Valentine. Do not 
look so frightened. I am not angry with you. 
The mistake was a natural one. But you 
should never trust in the least degree to what 
you hear from servants, either accidentally or 
otherwise. Close my cabinet, lock the door, 
and put the key on the toilette-table. No, place 
it on this table, by my side." 

Val obeyed. 

" I am sorry, for your own sake, that you have 
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fallen into so absurd an error," continued Lady 
Charrington. " I will endeavour to obtain 
some convincing proof of your mistake, then 
you will be satisfied. I am not angry with you, 
poor child." 

Yal bent, in silence, and kissed the thin 
white hand extended to her. She then made 
her escape, and ran upstairs to her own room, 
when, shutting and bolting the door, she flung 
herself on her knees, burying her face in the 
coverlet of her bed. Her sobs broke forth 
with such violence that she was at length 
obliged to take the coverlet between her teeth, 
lest she should alarm the house. 

At length her tears and sobs subsided ; she 
rose, washed her face in cold water, and pre- 
pared to descend. 

Lady Charrington, on her side, being left 
alone, began to consider the possibility of Yal's 
conjecture being true. The first surprise over, 
she could review the subject calmly, and in a 
business-like manner. One moment she re- 
j ected the theory with utter contempt and in- 
dignation, the next admitted that it might be 
tenable. The notion of the daughter of a street 
musician daring to pretend that she belonged 
to the family was so audacious — so monstrous, 
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that she was inclined to scout it at once ; and 
she argued, too, that if the wife of that person 
— that Raymond — had been the sister of Lord 
Charrington, she would have declared the fact 
and demanded help as a right rather than as a 
favour; and again, the writing purporting to 
he her signature was so entirely diiFerent from 
that of Angela, that no further evidence 
seemed necessary to disprove the story. Again, 
the man whom Angela had married was a 
gentleman both by natureand education, though 
far beneath her in actual rank, and never could 
have sunk so low ; again, Angela would never 
have consented to return to the place where 
she had spent her early life, under circum- 
stances so unlike those which then surrounded 
her. At the same time, Lord Charrmgton 
had entirely lost sight of his sister lor some 
years before the unfortunate occurrence which 
had introduced Ravmond to his notice; t!ie 
woman — granting her to be his sister — might 
have had some powerful reason for not coming 
forward; perhaps she was afraid of his dis- 
pleasure, his absolute rage, at finding her in 
such a situation ; perhaps she was held silent 
by deep shame. The writing in the book might 
have been that of some friend who had given it ; 
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as for the difference in the name, she might 
have changed her Christian name when she 
changed her surname. She reflected on the 
matter until almost bewildered. 

" After all," she thought, " this singular con 
jecture may have a foundation in truth, and, 
if so, I wil not see the poor child defrauded 
of her rights. She could not interfere with 
me in any way, and I should not be sorry to 
spite Lord Charrington. I will set the de- 
tectives on the track. They will be able, I 
think, to trace Angela, and ascertain if she 
really was Mrs. Raymond. I can give them 
a clue — a point to start from, for in 1839 she 
was living at Trieste, with her husband. It 
seems impossible, and yet, such singular things 
happen." 

When Val returned. Lady Charrington told 
her very kindly, of her intention. Val had 
not anticipated anything but anger — perhaps 
expulsion for ever from the house of her bene- 
factor, and her gratitude was proportionate. 
Indeed, Lady Charrington could only check 
the manifestation of the young girl's emotion 
by what was almost a rebuke. 

" My dear child, I must be left quiet. Let 
us hope, I may now say for your sake as well 
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as for my own, that I may not suffer from 
the excitement of this morning," 

Procrastination was not one of Lady Char- 
rington's faults. Indeed, she generally ran 
into the opposite error of precipitation. She 
wrote to the Home Secretary, and thus the 
first step was taken. 

The excitement consequent on pursuing this 
investigation, so far from injuring the inva- 
lid, seemed to give her new spirits, and to 
hasten instead of retarding her recovery. 
Within a week after the discovery of Val's 
suspicions, she was able to sit up, though she 
was compelled to remain in her own room. 

After a short correspondence, a detective 
officer was sent from Scotland-yard to confer 
with Lady Charrington on the subject of im 
search on which she desired to enter, and the 
investigation was fairly begun, the Countess 
giving carte blanche with regard to expenses. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



CAPTAIN VERNER. 



Captain Verne r was a very handsome fel- 
low. 

Certainly, when that was said, unless it 
were added that he was exceedingly good- 
natured and good-tempered, everything was 
said. 

He was now about nine-and-twenty or 
thirty, tail, and remarkably well made. His 
features were well cut, open and candid in 
character; his eyes were full, and dark brovra 
in colour. He was not a personage to be 
sketched in a few vigorous touches, for he did 
not differ in any essential particular from the 
dozens of other handsome, agreeable fellows to 
be met with any fine afternoon in the region 
of the club-houses, or in Rotten-row. He 
was not clever, neither was he stupid; he 
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never said anything surprisingly brilliant, yet 
he was a pleasant person to talk to, albeit 
somewhat grave in manner — pleasant with 
men, especially pleasant with women. The 
ladies looked on him with peculiar favour, 
though he distinguished no one in particular 
by his preference, and despite the fact that he 
had no fortune of his own, and no income 
beyond his pay as a captain of dragoons. But 
certain prudent mammas ascertained that he 
had splendid expectations from his uncle, 
Colonel Gordon, a bachelor between fifty and 
sixty, who was not at all likely to marry, and 
who had the reputation of being as rich as 
Croesus, or Monte Christo, and who had lately 
bought a magnificent estate in the midland 
counties, which was in itself an enviable for- 
tune. 

In consideration of his " expectations," Cap- 
tain Verner was regarded with great favour 
by more than one match-making dowager, far- 
seeing mamma, or cautious chaperone. 

In consideration of his handsome face and 
winning manners, he was smiled on by every 
young lady of his somewhat extensive ac- 
quaintance. 

He had never testified the slightest inten- 
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tention of marrying; but many attributed 
their failure in trying to ensnare him to the 
supposition that he dared not marry whilst 
his expectations were so comparatively uncer- 
tain; for should his uncle take some whim 
into his head, and take unto himself a wife, 
and have a son and heir, there would be a 
terrible change in the Captain's future. 

Captain Vemer was on temporary leave of 
absence from his regiment at the time Val 
first saw him, and without having any idea of 
offering more than ordinary polite attention, 
had called upon Lady Charrington. 

The Countess had known him about two 
years. That lady had never been in love in 
her life before, singular as it may appear; 
and she chose to play a very foolish part, now 
that she might be supposed to have grown old 
enough to know better. She was as much in 
love with Aubrey Vemer as she could be with 
anybody. To know if he returned her liking 
in any degree, she would almost have given 
everything in her possession; but she never 
could satisfy herself. She scarcely disguised 
her preference, and adopted all the wily strata- 
gems which rich and beautiful widows are 
supposed to have at their disposal, to make 
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him respond to her advances, but hitherto 
without marked success ; yet, she fancied, not 
entirely without success, for she flattered her- 
self that he had followed her when he found 
that she was in the neighbourhood. In the 
conclusions she drew from his unexpected 
appearance, however, she was mistaken. He 
had come partly through idleness, partly for 
a change, partly from the simple reason that 
he had been asked to stay for a few weeks at 
the house of an old friend who had married 
and retired from the army. 

Captain Verner had not the most distant 
conception that Lady Charrington honoured 
him with any preference. Had he suspected 
the existence of such preference, he would 
have carefully avoided her society. The Cap- 
tain had a peculiar idiosyncrasy, which led 
him to bestow his utmost contempt and ab- 
horrence on fortune-hunters. And rather than 
reduce himself to the level of one of those 
despicable beings, who seek after a woman 
only for her money, he would have let him- 
self be pricked to death with the point of his 
own sword. 

Bitterly, though secretly, did Lady Char- 
rington bewail the untoward interruption 
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occasioned by her illness to what seemed a 
pleasant train of circumstances. When she 
was at last permitted to leave her room, and 
to venture downstairs, she made a most 
elaborate toilette ; for she perceived \vith dis- 
may that the fever had made woeful ravages, 
and she had, especially, lost the greater part 
of her beautiful golden hair, which had been 
cut. Fortunately, her maid was a " treasure," 
and could perform wonders to make her mis- 
tress look as well as possible. When dressed, 
ready to descend to the drawing-room, the 
first day she quitted her chamber, she was, if 
pale and worn, at least interesting in her 
appearance, Jessop had surpassed herself. 
She had collected the long tresses which had 
been shorn from her lady*s head, and formed 
plaits, with which she concealed the loss at 
the back, while in front and at the sides she 
arranged the remaining locks in light feathery 
ringlets. A little pearl-powder, a loose snow- 
white wrapper, a few knots of delicate ribbon, 
and a slightly darkened room, completed the 
justifiable means adopted "to prevent my lady 
from looking like a scare-crow," as Jessop men- 
tally observed. As the convalescent glanced 
in the chimney-glass, the light from a spark- 
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ling fire illuminating her face, and then con- 
templated her image in the surrounding 
mirrors, she felt pleased to observe that she 
looked exceedingly interesting, and decidedly- 
charming, and, above all, young. 

She gave orders, that, if any visitors called 
they should be admitted ; then she ensconced 
herself in a huge easy chair, and declared that 
she felt exceedingly comfortable. 

" Play something for me, Valentine," >he 
said. '^ We have nothing to do, and it will be 
a pleasure to me to hear you sing some of 
those new Italian pieces." 

Val cheerfully prepared to comply with this 
request, and began searching among the loose 
music on the piano, in the back drawing-room, 
for something to sing. She finally selected a 
beautiful air from a new opera, and, after a 
brilliant prelude, she commenced singing 
without further delay. 

She was in unusually good spirits, and 
anxious to amuse Lady Charrington ; she 
therefore sang her best. Her rich, cultivated 
voice filled the rooms with a flood of melody, 
soft and deliciously sweet. 

" Really, my dear child, you have a beauti- 
ful voice. Why, you would make a fortune if 
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yon cfirn^; out m & vocalist,'' retnartefi Tjidj 
dhHrrmfft/fn^ at the dose of the fir%t part of 
til/; air " What a .v;n«ation your voice woaH 
hav« rnnfhi if '* 

Shfj wa» al^^Jt to a/ld^ " if I could Lave 
f/rorl«c/;/l yon in H^nn^dy" hut she checlked 
h/rrwrlf* Atthr; moment a nervsmt threw o^jen 
i)u'. fUffjr^ and announced 

" Ca[;t-^iin Vemcr/* 

A thrill r;f min)/lcrl vexation and delight ran 
lliroii;(h the heart of I^arly Charrington. She 
wa» delighted because this lasit, almost en- 
tirely unexpected, wa» inexpressibly pleasant: 
vexed, becaum^ shr; wished it had been possible 
to prevent the Captain^s encountering Tal. 
S)ie wa» jealous of cvcrylxxly ; but, in London, 
amon^ lovely women, with whom Val could 
ruft. for a moment be compared, she felt com- 
parattV(5ly safe, while, as a practised woman of 
the world, she knew that here, far away in the 
country, even an older and less attractive 
rival than Val Raymond was to be feared. 

Captain Vcrncr followed the servant imme- 
diat<?ly, with the confidence of an established 
favourite. Val, who had heard him announced, 
did not move from her seat at the piano, but 
waited, concealed from view by the crimson 
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velvet curtains which separated the two rooms. 
Lady Charrington rose with an undisguised 
eagerness, and advanced to meet him, with 
out-stretched hand. Captain Verner must 
have been either very blind, or very free from 
self-conceit, not to have perceived her evident 
delight. They exchanged the ordinary com- 
pliments, and then Lady Charrington re- 
quested him to be seated. 

" You must have recovered your strength 
very rapidly," observed Captain Verner, smil- 
ingly, after a few moments of desultory conver- 
sation. " I heard you sing as I came upstairs, 
and your voice sounded remarkably strong 
and clear." 

Lady Charrington paused for a moment. 
Then she said, in a constrained tone, 

" It was not my voice which you heard. It 
was a young lady — ^my dame de compagnie, 
who was singing." 

The captain was surprised for an instant, then 
suddenly recollected the young girl whom 
he had seen for a moment on the stairs a short 
time previously. A momentary silence en- 
sued; then Lady Charrington called, in ati 
embarrassed accent, 

" Miss Raymond — come here." 
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Val rose, and advanced. She was slightly 
flushed, for she felt annoyed; her eyes were 
sparkling, and she came forward with such 
haughty grace, that she looked perfectly aris- 
tocratic and beautiful. 

Lady Charrington, without rising, introduced 
Captain Vemer and Miss Raymond, without 
her usual cordial smile, and reversing the 
usual etiquette. Each bowed, and then Val 
retired to one of the windows, and sat down 
without speaking. Captain Verner drew his 
chair so that he could easily face both ladies. 

After a very short conversation, my lady 
leaned back, with an air of the utmost languor. 

" You must pardon me, Captain Vemer, if 
I claim the privileges of an invalid," she said, 
with a winning smile. " I am so soon fatigued. 
I have not yet recovered my strength." 

The Captain took this hint, and rose to go. 

"It was very good of you to come," she 
said, turning her beautiful eyes on his face. 
*' And it was very kind of you to call so fre- 
quently during my illness." 

Captain Vemer kissed her hand with an 
air of gallantry. He then walked across the 
room to where Val was sitting, and, with a 
word of farewell, offered his hand. He re- 
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tained for a moment the hand which she gave, 
gazing at her steadily, though not rudely, at 
the same time. He then bowed, and quitted 
the apartment. 

When he was gone, Lady Charrington took 
up a book which was lying on a little table 
near her. For about half-an-hour she did 
not speak, remaining perfectly quiet, her eyes 
fixed, not on the open page before her, but on 
the blazing fire. Val, seeing her disinclined 
to talk, silently drew over her embroidery 
frame, and began working. 

After this Val saw no more of Captain 
Vemer. She knew perfectly well that he 
called not unfrequently, but by some accident 
she never encountered him. She was not 
conscious that any particular means were used 
to prevent her seeing him, yet she felt that 
without a certain degree of manoeuvring she 
could not always be absent when he chanced 
to come. 

Lady Charrington never made the most 
distant allusion to him, or gave Val the 
slightest encouragement to speak of him. 

At the end of a few weeks, his leave of ab- 
sence having expired. Captain Verner returned 
to his regimental duties. 
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A few days subsequent to his departure, 
Lady Charrington announced her intention of 
going to Paris, and thence to Florence, where 
she purposed spending some months. This 
intention she speedily carried into effect, and 
quitted the Grange. She did not take Val 
with her, but promised to write to her from 
time to time, and to let her know what pro- 
gress was being made in the search for the 
lost Lady Angela. 

Val therefore remained alone at the Grange 
during the winter months. This period she 
always remembered as the most trying of her 
life. With nothing to do — ^with no one to 
talk to, for the servants were not suitable com- 
panions — ^with the most corroding thoughts 
preying on her mind — she perpetually ranged 
through the large deserted rooms, or buried 
herself in the library, or wandered listlessly 
about the neighbourhood, when the weather 
would permit. She longed for a change — for 
any change, no matter what. She pined and 
moped, wishing, yearning for she hardly knew 
what — ^for some one to love her; for some- 
thing to do; to reach the busy world of which 
she sometimes dreamt. 

Lady Charrington never wrote to her. Val 
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therefore did not know what was being done, 
or what discoveries, if any, had been made. 

The days wore on painfully, drearily. Often 
would she inveigh against the cruelty of Fate, 
which condemned her to an existence thus 
useless, thus monotonous. Often would she 
pace to and fro in her own chamber, or look 
aimlessly out at her window, and cry bitterly 
from sheer weariness. The hardest work, the 
most laborious occupation, would have been 
better than this. Philosophers say that soli- 
tude is beneficial, and much to be cultivated ; 
but I say, with confidence, that nothing is 
more injurious to a young and ardent girl 
than this same solitude — far more dangerous 
than any round of gaiety. It may be very 
well for sages of fifty, tired of the world and 
its frivolities : it is wicked to condemn young 
and sensitive minds to a discipline which is 
more likely to kill than to cure. 

Mrs. Hammond, who pitied Miss Raymond's 
situation, endeavoured to alleviate it by pay- 
ing her all the attention in her power. Un- 
fortunately, though a talkative woman, and 
very fond of retailing gossip, she was an 
intolerably vulgar person, and worried poor 
Val by continually telling her lengthy anec- 
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dotes of people whom she had never seen or 
heard of, and hints on housekeeping, and 
wrinkles concerning the care of infants and 
juveniles, until Val would be ready to beg for 
mercy. 

The winter passed. 

It was a morning early in February. The 
preceding week had been frosty, and the 
ground had been covered with snow; but a 
sudden thaw had come, and Nature seemed 
awakened in an instant from an iron-bound 
sleep, like the Princess in the Wood. The 
birds were rejoicing audibly, and the sound 
of vigorous labour and cheerful song, pre- 
viously shut in by fast-closed doors, now 
floated on the soft air of the genial morning. 

Val, who, like most sensitive natures, was 
peculiarly liable to be influenced by the 
weather, felt her spirits rise as the sun flooded 
her room with a perfect bath of golden haze. 
Immediately after breakfast she set oiF for a 
walk. 

She walked very fast, and was soon quite 
flushed. With her dress looped up, and her 
straw hat shading her fair young face, she 
looked exceedingly pretty. She had walked 
about a mile, when, turning an angle of the 
road, she suddenly encountered — 
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" Captain Verner ! " 

Her little cry of surprise was echoed by the 
Captain, who advanced to meet her with an 
eagerness for which he did not pause to 
account. 

"How do you do, Miss Raymond?" was 
the Captain's first observation, as he extended 
his hand with a most affectionate air. Then 
he stopped, hardly kno^ving what to say next. 
Yet he had never been at a loss in the 
most brilliant society. Val blushed with 
pleasure, then blushed more deeply because 
she had betrayed that very pleasure, and 
finally gave her hand with honest frankness. 

After a few moments the slight embarrass- 
ment wore off, and they were walking along 
together, talking as freely as if they had known 
each other for years. 

As the Captain had not come out with any 
intention of going anywhere in particular, it 
did not make much difference to him which 
way he went. So he accompanied Miss Ray- 
mond nearly back to the Grange. 

More can be learned of a person's peculiar 
turn of mind, likings, dislikings, and idiosyn- 
crasies generally, in a walk like this, than can be 
discovered in twenty interviews under ordinary 
circumstances. 
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The Captain had seen a great deal of the 
world, especially under its more sunny aspects. 
He had read a good deal, had, in his own indo- 
lent way, observed a good deal. The Captain 
was, certainly, a most agreeable companion. 
In fact, if a young lady was not inveterately 
given to hero-worship, and was not irretriev- 
ably attached to somebody else, the Captain 
was just the person to fall in love with. 

Val had not had much experience of life, 
but she attended with eager interest to the 
hasty glimpse thus presented to her. She was 
quick, and had a quaint wit, which, when her 
shjmess evaporated, was exceedingly pleasant. 

The Captain, having resisted so many fasci- 
nations in so many different quarters already, 
thought himself perfectly safe, and was be- 
guiled into what some people would have deno- 
minated a harmless flirtation. 

Hitherto lonely, yearning for somebody to 
talk to, somebody to think about, Val was now 
too happy to take any future considerations 
into account. 

Captain Verner informed her, casually, that 
he was staying for three weeks at the house of 
a friend in the neighbourhood. 

After this, Val went for a stroll every morn- 
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ing, when the weather was tolerable; and 
sometimes, even when Mrs. Hammond posi- 
tively declared it was going either to rain or 
to snow, or both. 

After this, Captain Verner went for a stroll 
every morning, and as, curiously enough, he 
always took the same road, he almost inva- 
riably encountered Miss Raymond. 

The three weeks elapsed, yet Captain Verner 
still lingered in the country. 

The inference is plain. 

Could Lady Charrington have foreseen that 
Captain Verner would have run down to 
Sussex during her absence, the probability is 
that she would not have visited France and 
Italy alone. 
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